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CHILDREN’S 


Fig. 1.—Ontipn’s Bayaprre 
Frock, ror CHILD From 2 
Tro 4 YKARS oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 7.]—Cur Par- 
tern, No. 3765: Pricx, 

20 CENTs. 


Fig. 2.—Grirw’s Tartor 
Dress, FoR GIRL FROM 
8 ro 14 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 
8766: JACKET AND 
Skirt, 15 Cents Eacu. 


Fig. 


Cur 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ WINTER DRESSES. 


Figs. 1 and 7.,—Cnitp’s Bayapere Frock. This little bayadere 
frock is one of the full bunchy dresses worn by children from two 
to four years of age.. It may be made of any soft wool in écru, 
brown, blue, or garnet shades, trimmed with white wool braid 
The dress illustrated is of écru cashmere with white braid that 
has brown threads along each edge. The broad full waist is 
shirred behind, and pressed in flat pleats that are sewed in at the 
back of the neck and on the shoulders. The pointed plastron is 
set underneath, sewed to the waist on the right side, and buttoned 
on the left. The deep square collar and the gathered skirt are 
lined with thin foundation lawn to make them firm under the 
bayadere braid. The waist is joined to the skirt with a piping cord. 

Figs. 2 and 6.—Graw’s Taitor Dress. This tailor dress is worn 
by girls from eight to fourteen years of age. For small girls the 
Norfolk jacket is of blue or red serge, and the skirt is of striped 
or plaid wool; for large girls the entire suit may be of homespun 
or serge, chec sked Cheviot or bison cloth. The skirt is made with 
a yoke for large girls, but is sewed to a silesia waist for small 


girls. There is no foundation skirt under the kilt, and a bustle 
is not used with it. The jacket is made over a fitted silesia lin- 
ing. The pleats are stitched along both edges. The belt is wide, 


and has straps at the sides to hold it on. 


3.—CuiLp’s Frencn 

Coat, FOR CHILD FROM 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See 


Price, 15 Cents. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3 


1885. 


D, 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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AND MISSES’ 


WINTER 


Fig. 4.—Miss’s Dress, 
yor Girt FROM 12 TO 
16 Years oLtp.—Coer 
Pattern, No. 3768: 
JACKET AND Skirt, 
15 CENTS EACH. 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 5.] 
Patrern, No. 3767: 


3767: 


Figs. 3 and 5.—Cuitp’s Frencu Coat. This coat for a child 
from two to four years of age is a French design for wraps that 
are usually made up in white cashmere or camel’s-hair, and trimmed 
with the white wool lace now used for children’s clothes, but may 
have a collar and cuffs of velvet instead, with tucks in the skirt 
The broad back of the waist is shirred, and the front is pleated 
The pleated skirt is sewed on with a cord. For heavier garments 
white or gray basket cloths, or else red or brown plush or velvet 
are used, and a high-crowned Normandy cap or 
is made of the same material. 

Fig. 4.—Miss’s Dress. This dress for girls from twelve to 
sixteen years of age is of plain and plaid bison cloth, and is also 
a suitable design for combinations of ladies’ cloth over a plush or 
velvet. or velveteen skirt, or for silk with velvet or plush. In the 
dress illustrated there is first a gored foundation skirt of silk— 
alpaca will answer as well—which is covered below the hips by 
the straight full plaid lower skirt made of two wide breadths of 
the cloth arranged quite plain in front, gathered on the sides, 
and very full behind. The plain bison cloth is then draped 
on the upper part of the foundation skirt to represent a full 
short apron which extends very far back. The back drapery 
is a sash made of the material doubled (three-eighths of a yard 
wide when completed) and suspended in two long sash loops 
and two longer ends. The jacket-basque of the plain wool slopes 
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.—CniLp’s Frencu 
Coat, For CHILD FROM 
2 tro 4 Years op. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Cur Pattern, No. 
Price, 15 Cents. 
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DRESSES.—From Puotocraprus sy Pacu. 


Fig. 6.—Gtrw’s Tartor Fi 
Dress, FoR GIRL FROM 
8 To 14 YEARS OLD 
Backx.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 
3766: JACKET AND 
Skirt, 15 Cents Each 


—CniLp’s BaYaDERE 
Frock, ror CHILp From 2 
tro 4 YeRARS OLD.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3765: Price, 
20 CENTs. 


away in front to disclose a gathered vest of soft repped silk 


For these models we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





SCHOOL PRESSURE 


le scholastic condition of the thirteenth century, where, as 

Roger Bacon declared, although teachers were at work in ev- 
ery city and every county of England, never was there such an ap- 
pearance of wisdom and never such a degree of ignorance, is in dan- 
ger of repetition in our own day, according to the opinion of the Lon 
don Lancet, through the system of overpressure in modern schools 
In Denmark, recently, twenty-nine 
and forty-one per cent. of the girls, were found to be anemic, 
scrofulous, and neuralgic, and forty-five per cent. of the whole 
number short-sighted. Bodies that might flourish otherwise have 
to give all their strength to the brain, and with the unnourished 
bodies the brains are in no condition to be forced, and are found 
to be incapable, without ruin, for the work, which, as a learned 
physician remarks, subjects “the latest evolved portions of the 
nervous system to a strain so great that only those possessing the 
best balanced and strongest nervous systems can escape 
scathed.” 


per cent. of the boys in school, 


un- 
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A Brilliant Christmas Number, 
Beginning of Volume 72. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 


DECEMBER 


CONTAINS 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Gerorce WiLtiaM Curtis, W. D. Howetts,CHaRLes 
Duptey Waryer, Wittiam Brack, Constance 
Fenmore Woorson, Epwin Arnoxp, R, D. Buack- 
more, CuaRLES Eapert Crappock, Henry J. Van 
Dyxe, Jun., Exizasetn Srvart Puevps, BRaNDER 
Marruews, Georcre H. Bovuauton, WittiamM Ham- 
1LTON GiBson, Puicipre Burry, and C. P. Crancu; 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
E. A. Assey, C. 8S. Remnant, Georce H. Boventon, 
A.R.A., Wituiam Hamitton Gipson, Howarp 
Py x, Freperic Dietman, W. T. Smepiey, ALFRED 
Frepericks, P. H. Cacpgron, and W. L. Sueprarp ; 
and by twelve engravings from paintings by the 
old masters illustrating the “ Nativity in Art,” 
and nine engravings of Iéon Bonvin’s beautiful 
Aquarelles. hey 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 
HARPER’ 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The December Number begins the 72d Volume of 
Harper's Montuty Magazine, and the Number of 
Harrrr’s Youne Pror:e dated Nov. 8 begins the 7th 
Volume of that illustrated juvenile weekly paper. 
Those desiring to renew their subscriptions to either 
of these Periodicals will oblige the Publishers by 
sending in their names as early as convenient, to 
obviate delay in the continuous transmission and re- 
ceipt of the Numbers. The Yearly Subscription to 
Harrrer’s Monruiy Magazine is $4, and to Harrer’s 
Youne Prorte, $2. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo0,Cloth.. 4 00 





t@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mai! on stitial of Ten Cents. 


Published - HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOTICE. —Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing them- 
selves to be agents for Harper's Periodicals are so- 
liciting subscriptions to Harrer’s Weekty, Har- 
per’s MaGazine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper's 
Youne Propie, at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipts in the name of Harper & Brotuers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that in purchasing from 
parties assuming to represent Harper & Broruers, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money-Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brotuers, New York 
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CHAPERONS AND PARTIES. 
FRIENDLY foreign critic, the Spectator, 
meditating on our social behavior, 
thinks it a pity we should naturalize that 
ancient respectability, chaperonage, among 
other needless formalities. There seem 
to us convincing arguments both for and 
against the adoption of this polite form of 
surveillance in general society. But at par- 
ties chaperons are an unmistakable utility. 
They “offer something to flee to,” as the 
landlady said of pie. 

Even a pretty girl who dances well often 
finds herself left on her partner’s hands, 
after her waltz, to make a melancholy and 
endless promenade, conscious all the time 
that the golden youth who tries to look en- 
chanted is anxiously revolving in his mind 
a civil way to be rid of her. Of course the 
plain, awkward, or tiresome girls may un- 
dergo this experience as often as they dance. 
The dismissal should come from the lady, 
certainly, and if she is quick-witted, she 
contrives it easily enough. But the fear 
of seeming to snub a dull partner often pro- 
tracts a téte-d-téHe till both parties to it 
are bored to exhaustion. Meanwhile Tom, 
across the room, looks daggers at Jack for 
monopolizing Laura, while Jack would give 
his newest scarf-pin for an excuse to leave 
Laura without ‘radeness, and Laura has 
yawned seven tities behind her confidential 
fan while mentally beating the conversa- 
tional bush for game, the opera, the theatre, 
the weather, and roller-skating having long 
since been used up. 

If the English custom were absolute here, 
and it were etiquette to take the young 
lady back to her chaperon the moment the 
dance ended, she would be spared the occa- 
sional mortification of feeling herself super- 
fluous, and her partuer’s evening would not 
be spoiled through perfunctory attendance 
on one girl when he meant to devote him- 
self to adozen. More nice girls would have 
the pleasure of dancing with more nice 
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men, and there would be less of that ap- 
parently compromising devotedness which 
really means nothing at all. Fewer stair- 
case flirtations would be possible, also, with 
subsequent colds in the head, or possibly 
more serious consequences, mental and 
moral. 

Besides, it is the business of the chaperon 
to secure the best partners, help to entertain 
the dull ones, ward off the bores, and keep 
improper acquaintances at adistance. The 
theory of chaperonage is, clearly, that an 
older woman who has learned the shoals 
and depths of the social stream, who has 
danced and laughed her own bright way 
through maidenhood to the soberer dignity 
of matron’s estate, is a far better guide to a 
young girl than her own impulsiveness and 
inexperience can possibly be. 

In a society so mixed as ours, where al- 
most any well-dressed and well-mannered 
young man may find himself invited to al- 
most any house, and where money floats 
people whose weight of vulgarity would 
sink them below social recognition in more 
exclusive communities, the office of chap- 
eron becomes of great usefulness and impor- 
tance. It should be the business of this 
honorable counsellor to know enough of the 
history and character of the young people 
she meets to settle the question of their 
eligibility as acquaintances for her charge. 
In older countries certain arbitrary consid- 
erations, as of rank, income, family, or pros- 
pects of advancement, limit the list of de- 
sirable people. Here chaperonage should 
mean a loftier office than passing jadgment 
on factitious claims. Character and con- 
duct should be the test and token of eligi- 
bility. Wealth that is base and mean should 
be held poorer than poverty that is high- 
minded and unashamed. Culture without 
ancestry should take precedence of igno- 
rance with a century of illustrious predeces- 
sors behind it to make it wise in its own 
conceit. People of yesterday should be 
more welcome than those famous families 
the Mayflowers and the Knickerbockers, if 
with their new wealth and new conspicu- 
ousness they bring with them the freshness 
of unspoiled natures and the strength of the 
soil from which they are sprung. 

Young people are apt to rate money, fash- 
ion, and social prestige above their real 
value. They smile and snub in the wrong 
places. Wise chaperons can reform the 
judgment of their charges if they will, help 
them to choose their friends wisely, and to 
gather about them what is really the “ best 
society.” So, without giving toleration to 
the doctrine that young girls are not to be 
trusted in the society of young men without 
an eagle-eyed duenna to watch them, there 
are reasons enough for desiring to see so 
honorable an order as that of the chaperons 
more generally engaged in their honorable 
office. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


N R. A. B, ALCOTT, when Superintendent of 

Schools at Concord, Massachusetts, recom- 
mended that children should begin the study of 
geography with a small manual giving the geog- 
raphy of Concord. This was not merely a trib- 
ute, as some of the malicious might suppose, to 
the exceptional importance of that village, but 
was strictly in accordance with the modern theo- 
ry of teaching—to begin with that which is the 
nearest, that which the pupil can see, touch, and 
comprehend for himself. The theory ought not, 
perhaps, to be carried so far as Dickens delights 
to carry it in the imaginary school of Mr. one 
where a pupil is first called upon to spell “ Bot- 
tinney,” and then sent out to weed the garden. 
But surely we can always study any difficult thing 
best by taking it at the point where it touches our 
own life and interests. A literary man, for in- 
stance, can best study the laws of trade by seeing 
how they affect his own business and pay. Soa 
woman to whom all “labor questions” are mys- 
terious can at least apply to them the experience 
gained in her own kitchen. 

The wages of servants—or, as they used to be 
called, domestics, or, as they were still earlier 
called in New England, help—have always seem- 
ed to me a very encouraging symptom as to the 
prospects of our society, however it may be as to 
the purses of their employers. Some thirty years 
ago a lady in Boston, comparing notes with her 
sister, who had mar ried an Englishman and kept 
house in London, found with surprise that they 
paid almost precisely the same yearly amount in 
wages, although the London household had just 
twice as manyin itsemploy. The difference was 
not really quite so great as it seemed, because the 
price of clothing and other necessaries was con- 
siderably lower in London; but this difference 
was not enough to offset the difference in wages, 
nor is it, according to Colonel Carroll D. Wright, 
at this day. But when we compare successive 
periods in America, we find that after all the talk 
about “the rich growing richer and the poor poor- 
er,” the test of wages shows, among the employés 
of the household, a steady increase of compensa- 
tion quite out of proportion to the increased cost 
of the necessaries of life. There are hardly any 
of these necessaries whose price has actually dou- 
bled within fifty years, while many of them have 
increased very little. But the wages of domestic 





servants during the same period have more than 
doubled, and the obvious inference is that those 
thus employed can do more for their families and 
lay by more money than in those earlier days. 
So far as they are concerned, the rich may not 
have grown poorer, but the poor have certainly 
grown richer. 

In the very amusing Recollections of Samuel 
Breck, an old merchant of Boston and Philadel- 
phia in the last generation, we find some surpris- 
ing g zlimpses of the rate of servants’ wages. Liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania, he writes (April 19, 1822), 
“In these United States nothing would be want- 
ing to make life perfectly happy (humanly speak- 
ing) had we good servants.” Then he goes on to 
narrate his troubles. The wages of his domes- 
tics, he declares, are “the highest going, and uni- 
formly paid to them when asked for; yet during 
the last twelve months we have had seven differ- 
ent cooks and five different waiters” (page 299). 
He then proceeds to give these highest wages in 
detail, and they are as follows: $1 50 per week 
for a cook, $1 25 for a chamber-maid; $11 per 
month for a gardener, $10 for a waiter or farm- 
servant. He also incidentally mentions that flour 
is $7 per barrel. 

This was sixty-three years ago, and there are 
few housekeepers of to-day upon whose ears 
these low prices will not strike as the knell of 
departed joys—departed never to return. I dwell 
in Cambridge, three-quarters of an hour from Bos- 
ton, and the usual price paid in families around 
me is, for a cook, $4 per week; for a chamber- 
maid, $3 50; for men-servants, where they are 
employed, from $25 per month to $30 or even 
$40, with board. Yet the last barrel of flour 
that I bought cost $6 75, just twenty-five cents 
less than Samuel Breck paid. The wages have 
more than doubled, nearly trebled, while the stand- 
ard staple of food is at the same price. Here we 
have a real object-lesson in political economy, and 
one which every woman can take with her in 
memory, to be applied to all the discussions of 
social conditions or impending social dangers. I 
can not bring myself to believe that such dangers 
are not quite remote from a community where 
the record of such bettered condition among the 
humblest is so plainly accessible. It is very com- 
mon to deplore the vanities of dress that proceed 
from our kitchens—at least it is common among 
those who think that such vanities should be 
strictly confined to the parlor. But for one, when 
I see the gorgeous ribbons that flaunt by my gate 
on Sunday, proceeding toward the Roman Catho- 
lic church hard by, I am apt to say, ‘ Long may 
those ribbons wave! they are the flag that guar- 
antees order and peace.” 

Our masters of industrial statistics, such as 
Wright and Atkinson, are not alarmists, but the 
contrary. Ina magazine essay lately issued, call- 
ed “ Dangers Ahead,” all the argument seems to 
turn upon one point, that the laborer finds his 
wages “constantly diminishing.” But such facts 
as I have given—such facts as any young house- 
keeper, by comparing notes with her mother and 
grandmother, can easily amplify—will show that 
in a very large and somewhat typical class of la- 
borers there is no such diminution. The enor- 
mous size of a few great fortunes is apt to make 
us fancy ourselves poorer than we once were; 
whereas the greater number of people seem bet- 
ter off than they used to be, and far better off 
than were their fathers. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has shown with exhaustive diagrams that labor 
is not only far better paid than formerly, but 
that it has received collectively a larger share 
than capital of the increased profits of business, 
during a series of years; the difference being 
that the increased profits of capital are distrib- 
uted among a smaller number, and so are more 
obvious, while the collective amount is not really 
so great. But, at all events, the condition of 
household wages furnishes a perpetual object- 
lesson in political economy. T. W. a. 





SIMPLE DINNERS. 


‘JO achieve a perfect little dinner with small 

means at command is said to be a great in- 
tellectual feat. Dinner means so much—a French 
cook, several accomplished servants, a very well 
stocked china closet, plate chest, and linen chest, 
and flowers, wines, bonbons, and so on. But we 
have known many simple little dinners given by 
young couples with small means which were far 
more enjoyable than the gold and silver “ dia- 
mond” dinners. 

Given, first, a knowledge of how to do it; a 
good cook (not a cordon bleu); a neat muid-serv- 
ant in cap and apron—if the lady can carve 
(which all ladies should know how to do); if the 
gentleman has a good bottle of claret, and anoth- 
er of champagne—or neither, if he disapproves 
of them; if the house is neatly and quietly fur- 
nished, with the late magazines on the table; if 
the welcome is cordial, and there is no noise, no 
fussy pretense—these little dinners are very en- 
joyable, and every one is anxious to be invited to 
them. 

But people are frightened off from simple en- 
tertainments by the splendor of the great luxu- 
rious dinners given by the very rich. It is a fool- 
ish fear. The lady who wishes to give a simple 
but good dinner has first to consult what is sea- 
sonable. She must offer the dinner of the season, 
not seek for those strawberries in February which 
are always sour, nor peaches in June, nor peas at 
Christmas. Forced fruit is never good. 

For an autumnal small dinner here is a very 
good menu : 


Sherry. Oysters on the Half-ehell. | Chablis. 
Sonpe 4 la Reine. 
Blue-fish, broiled. Hock. 
Filet de Beeuf aux Cham- 
pignons. Champagne. 
Or, 
Roast Beef or Mutton. Claret, 
Roast Partridges. Burgundy, 
Salad of Tomatoes. or 
Cheese. Sherry. 


Ices, Jellies, Fruit, Coffee, Liqueurs. 





Of course, in these days, claret and champagne 
are considered quite enough for a small dinner, 
and one need not offer the other wines. Or, as 
Mrs. Henderson says in her admirable cook-book, 
a very good dinner may be given with claret alone. 
A table claret to add to the water is almost the 
only wine drunk in France or Italy at an every-day 
dinner, Of course no wine at all is expected at 
the tables of those whose principles forbid alco- 
holic beverages, and who nevertheless give ex- 
cellent dinners without them. 

A perfectly fresh white damask table-cloth, 
napkins of equally delicate fabric, spotless glass 
and silver, pretty china, perhaps one high glass 
dish crowned with fruit and flowers—sometimes 
only the fruit—chairs that are comfortable, a 
room not too warm, the dessert served in good 
taste, but not overloaded—this is all one needs, 
The essentials of a good dinner are but few. 

The informal dinner invitations should be writ- 
ten by the lady herself in the first person. She 
may send for her friends only a few days before 
she wants them to come. She should be ready 
five minutes before her guests arrive, and in 
the parlor, serene and cool, “ mistress of herself, 
though ch‘na fall.” She should see herself that 
the dinner Jable is properly laid, the champagne 
and sherry thoroughly cooled, the places marked 
out, and, above all, the guests properly seated. 

“ Ay, there’s the rub.” To invite the proper 
people to meet each other, to seat them so that 
they can have an agreeable conversation, that is 
the trying and crucial test, Little dinners are 
social; little dinners are informal; little dinners 
make people friends, And we do not mean little 
in regard to numbers or to the amount of good 
food ; we mean simple dinners. 

All the good management of a young hostess 
or an old one can not prevent accident, however. 
The cook may get drunk ; the waiter may fall and 
break a dozen of the best plates; the husband 
may be kept down-town late, and be dressing in 
the very room where the ladies are to take off 
their cloaks (American houses are frightfully in- 
convenient in this respect), All that the hostess 
can do is to preserve an invincible calm, and try 
not to care—at least, not to show that she cares. 
But after a few attempts the giving of a simple 
dinner becomes very easy, and it is the best com- 
pliment to a stranger. A gentleman travelling 
to see the customs of a country is much more 
pleased to be asked to a modest repast where he 
meets his hostess and her family than to a state 
dinner where he is ticketed off and made merely 
one av a banquet. 

Then the limitations of a dinner can be con- 
sidered. It is not kind to keep guests more than 
an hour, or two hours at the most, at table. 
French dinners rarely exceed an hour. English 
dinners are too long and too heavy, although the 
conversation is apt to be brilliant. At a simple 
dinner one can make it short. 

It is better to serve coffee in the drawing-room, 
although if the host and hostess are agreed on this 
point, and the ladies can stand smoke, it is served 
at table, and the gentlemen light their cigarettes. 
In some houses smoking is forbidden in the din- 
ing-room. 

The practice of the ladies retiring first is an 
English one, and the French consider it barba- 
rous. Whether we are growing more French or 
not, we seem to be beginning to do away with the 
separation after dinner. 

It is the custom at informal dinners for the 
lady to help the soup and for the gentleman to 
carve; therefore the important dishes are put on 
the table. But the servants who wait should be 
taught to have side tables and sideboards so well 
placed that anything can be removed immediate- 
ly after it is finished. A screen is a very useful 
adjunct in a dining-room. 

Inefficient servants have a disagreeable habit 
of running in and out of the dining-room in search 
of something that should have been in readiness ; 
therefore the lady of the house had better see 
beforehand that French rolls are placed under 
every napkin, and a silver basket full of them 
ready in reserve. Also large slices of fresh soft 
bread should be on the side table, as every one 
does not like hard bread, and should be offered a 
choice. 

The powdered sugar, the butter, the caster, the 
olives, the relishes, should all be thought of and 
placed where each can be readily found. Serv- 
ants should be taught to be noiseless, and to 
avoid a hurried manner. In placing anything on 
or taking anything off a table a servant should 
never reach across a person seated at table for 
that purpose. However hurried the servant may 
be, or however near at hand the article, she 
should be taught to walk quietly to the left hand 
of each guest to remove things, while she should 
pass everything in the same manner, giving the 
guest the option of using his right hand with 
which to help himself. Servants should have a 
silver or plated knife-tray to remove the gravy- 
spoon and carving knife and fork before remov- 
ing the platter. All the silver should be thus 
removed; it makes a table much neater. Servants 
should be taught to put a plate and spoon and 
fork at every place before each course. 

After the meats and before the pie, pudding, 
or ices, the table should be carefully cleared of 
everything but fruit and flowers—all plates, 
glasses, carafes, salt-cellars, knives and forks, 
and whatever pertains to the dinner should be re- 
moved, and the table-cloth well cleared with brush 
or crumb-scraper on a silver waiter, and then the 
plates, glasses, spoons, and forks laid at each 
plate for the dessert. If this is done every day, 
it adds to a common dinner, and trains the wait- 
ress to her work. 

The dinner, the dishes, and the plates should 
all be hot. The ordinary plate-warmer is now 
superseded by something far better, in which a 
hot brick is introduced. The most recherché 
dinner is spoiled if hot mutton is put on a cold 
plate. The silver dishes should be heated by hot 
water in the kitchen, the hot dinner plates must 
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be forth-coming from the plate-warmer, nor must 
the roasts or entrées be allowed to cool on their 
way from the kitchen to the dining-room. A 
servant should have a thumb napkin with which 
to hand the hot dishes, and a clean towel behind 
the screen with which to wipe the platters which 
have been sent up on the dumb-waiter. On these 
trifles depend the excell of the simple din- 
ner. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


HE latest importations of bonnets are com- 

binations of velvet with fur of the same 
shade, the fur being used on the brim, and the 
velvet for the soft crown. The pointed brims 
are shown in some of these, and the whole bon- 
net is a trifle larger than that brought out early 
in the autumn—a fact that leads milliners to be- 
lieve this the last season of very small bonnets. 
Among the prettiest of the fur-trimmed bounets 
are those of otter with velvet of precisely the 
same shade, and seal fur brims with seal brown 
velvet; a touch of yellow is seen in the trim- 
ming of bonnets of both these colors, and, in- 
deed, is now thought suitable with almost any 
color. With the pointed otter brim, the velvet 
crown is folded square on top, and a fold is down 
each side; this velvet is all in one piece back of 
the fur which covers the brim inside as well as 
outside. Velvet ribbon is doubled and formed 
in high loops on the front, and a yellow bird head 
with some long feathers attached rests amid 
these loops. The strings pass across the end of 
the crown, and are to be tied in a bow by the 
wearer. 

Milliners make the distinction of putting set 
bows on the small close English bonnets, espe- 
cially those of felt or cloth, and adding strings 
to more dressy French bonnets. These strings 
are short, being only five-eighths or three-quar- 
ters of a yard long, so that there will not be long 
ends after the bow is tied. Velvet ribbon does 
not tie well, hence watered ribbons and the satin 
and repped ribbons with purl edges are preferred 
for strings, and these are two and a half or three 
inches wide. 

Very few light bonnets are shown 
liners’, as they are not worn at the 
young ladies do not wear them at day 
The most elegant bonnets are made 
ence to visiting costumes of velvet, a part of the 
dress velvet being used for the crown, with a 
beaded brim, or else the brim is covered with 
velvet, and the crown is of embroidered cloth, or 
else of beads in trellis pattern laid over colored 
silk. 

Red velvet bonnets of bright shades trimmed 
with jet are in great favor for wearing with red 
or with black wraps. These have the coronet 
covered with jet, either in rows of large beads 
that grow larger toward the top, or else fine jet 
lace laid over black silk may be used for this 
purpose, and also for a triangular piece in the 
middle of the crown, with the point touching the 
lowest end of the crown. The red velvet for the 
sides, and to meet the jet on the back of the 
crown, is beaded in clusters of two or three large 
faceted jet beads that are hollow and therefore 
light. For the high front a single bow of ribbon 
would be too plain for such a bonnet, and there 
are leaves or wings of jet, and a red breast with 
stiff black heron’s feathers resting on some high 
loops of black velvet ribbon, and all these appear 
to be tied together by a tiny bow of either black 
or red watered ribbon with forked ends that 
stand up pertly just back of the coronet; the 
strings match the watered bow. 

The high cockade bow of ribbon is made in 
various ways, each milliner striving to find some 
odd and new way of fashioning it. The amateur 
milliner succeeds best when using eight loops of 
ribbon in four pairs, each pair being gradually 
lengthened toward the middle. One edge of the 
ribbon is turned over to show a satin facing of a 
contrasting color; the strap in the middle is very 
tight; if such a bow is not full enough, add some 
forked ends of the ribbon. Ivory white, bright 
yellow, and poppy red bows are on black velvet 
bonnets. Felt bonnets have a bow of the same 
color, or else the plaid or striped velvet ribbons 
are used. For the cloth bonnets made to wear 
with cloth and plush dresses there are plain plush 
ribbons, and those with a Persian figured stripe 
half their width. 

English styles prevail for felt round hats. It 
is said the picturesque Gainsborough hat is to be 
revived, but at present the fancy is for high slop- 
ing crowns and close brims that are bound on 
the edges. A hat-band of ribbon and a high 
front trimming of velvet or plush with wings, a 
breast and long feathers, a head, or else an en- 
tire bird, are seen on these. The lower-crowned 
English turbans of felt are also liked by young 
ladies to match cloth suits or a long cloth coat, 
and are trimmed with a knot of bias velvet and 
some small ostrich tips placed just in front; the 
brim is faced with velvet, and there is a narrow 
band around the crown. The revival of curled 
ostrich tips and of flower clusters is predicted 
for visiting bonnets that require something more 
dressy than plain ribbons and smooth feathers. 


at the mil- 
opera, and 
receptions, 
with refer- 


ENGLISH DRESSES. 


English homespun, serge, and Cheviot gowns 
prevail to the exclusion of nearly all others for 
the street, and at day entertainments, such as 
flower shows, horse shows, etc. These dresses 
are so sensible, and are so attractive by reason 
of their fine fit, that they are used alike by old 
and young ladies. The long draperies and plain 
lower skirts, or else those with full effects given 
by skirts that are quite straight, with pleats and 
panels in front and on the sides, and very full 
gathered back breadths, are those that find most 
favor. The postilion basque and a short out- 
door jacket complete these gowns without other 





trimming than large buttons and rows of stitch- 
ing. 

cloth dresses combined with plush or 
velvet are considered sufficiently dressy for aft- 
ernoon visits and day receptions. These are made 
with the velvet or plush placed in quite a narrow 
band down the front of the skirt, and the cloth 
laid in pleats beside it, then carried up higher on 
the sides, and falling straight and full behind, 
with a breadth of the velvet or plush showing 
down the middle of the back. 

Very few dresses now have flounces, but some- 
times a bias flounce six inches wide of silk or of 
velvet finishes the foot of plain skirts. This 
flounce is made to look very full, and is usually 
gathered at the top and pleated ‘below. A soft 
drooping puff is also made for the foot of skirts, 
and the very narrow side pleating is still consid- 
ered a graceful finish to plain skirts. Wide cross 
bands of velvet or plush are liked on the pleated 
fronts and sides of wool dresses. All heavy win- 
ter dresses should be provided with one or with 
three buttons on the back and sides of the belt 
of the skirt, to fasten to loops sewed inside the 
basque to support the weight of the skirt, and 
prevent it from dropping away too low and show- 
ing a space between it and the basque when the 
arms are lifted. 

Bright red cloth jackets for afternoon drives 
in the Park, and long redingotes of darker red 
cloth for walking coats, are in great favor for 
young ladies. They are trimmed with black Per- 
sian lamb-skin or with natural beaver, which it 
is now the fashion to use as a binding, 

Amateur dress-makers are reminded that cloths 
should be well sponged before they are made up, 
hence the gloss is taken off, and the things to be 
considered in selecting are that the fabric is of 
pure wool and thick short pile, without regard 
to its lustre. It is not a good plan to keep silks 
laid away a long time before making them up, as 
excluding them from the light and air makes 
them so tender that they will not wear well. 
Silks and velvets in the piece should be folded 
loosely in a box—not rolled—and should be aired 
occasionally, 





MISSES’ DRESSES. 

There is greater variety in the wool goods used 
for the dresses of misses in their teens than for 
the smaller dresses spoken of last week; for 
these the range is from cashmere and camel’s- 
hair to the rougher serges, homespun, bison cloths, 
bourettes, and Cheviots, with tricots and the 
smooth-faced Amazon cloths worn by ladies. 
Velveteen and corduroy are liked for youthful 
toilettes, and there are elaborate combinations of 
silk with velvet or plush for gay occasions, but 
tasteful mothers prefer simple white muslin and 
wool dresses of light, delicate colors for school- 
girls to wear at Christmas dinners, family parties, 
or in a box at the opera. Brown is a favorite 
color this season, rivalled only by the various 
shades of red, from the bright poppy red to dull 
wine-color. Self colors are preferred for misses, 
but there are many checks and stripes used, also 
large blocks and plaids of fancy colors for skirts 
to wear with plain colored waists. 

Basques with a vest, or else lapped to the left 
side at the top,and sloping thence to the waist 
line, are liked for misses. The soft gathered 
vest remains in favor for slender girls, and is 
crossed by a belt at the waist line. Jacket fronts, 
curved or sloped away, are on basques that are 
in longer postilion shape behind. The Eton jack- 
et with vest and sash is a jaunty design for 
young girls. Plain basques with very high stand- 
ing collar and military trimmings of braid cross- 
ing the front are for well-grown figures. The 
pleated and belted Norfolk jackets are made with 
kilt skirts, and also with draped skirts ; this pleat- 
ed jacket and the wool jersey waists are excellent 
garments in a school-girl’s outfit, as they may be 
worn with various skirts. Yoke waists fastened 
behind with pleats from yoke to belt are among 
the prettiest for girls, and are seen on their dark 
dresses for every day as well as on the lighter 
dresses for evening. 

Short apron over-skirts are prettiest for young 
girls; the apron may be drawn across in many 
wrinkles, and its edges merely stitched or turned 
under, or by way of trimming a revers may be 
turned up on the left side in milkmaid fashion ; 
the back is formed of a wide breadth pleated 
across the top and down one side, then sewed to 
the belt to drop in a point. The sash backs are 
also liked made of two wide loops and two ends 
of the dress goods doubled, and fringed across 
the straight ends. Sashes of ribbon of great 
width are worn with muslin or wool evening 
dresses, 

Girls fourteen years old wear their skirts long 
enough to come within two inches of their shoes ; 
those sixteen years old have them reach to the 
ankles. A good foundation skirt of alpaca is in 
most dresses, and the over-skirt and lower skirt 
are draped upon this, There is a pad bustle and 
a short steel spring across the back breadth in 
many dresses, but these must be very small, or 
they will be obtrusive and ungraceful. Extremely 
narrow and very wide kilt pleats are used for 
girls’ skirts ; others have wide double box pleats 
all around, with one passing up to the belt on the 
left side over the apron. Full gathered back 
breadths with braided panels on the sides and 
box-pleated fronts are stylish skirts. Large but- 
tons sometimes take the place of braid on the 
panels. A wide band of plush or of velvet, or 
many rows of Hercules braid, are placed around 
the pleated skirts of wool dresscs. 

White camel’s-hair, veiling, surah, or mull 
dresses for evening are made with a Gretchen 
guimpe of embroidery or of lace and a full round 
tucked skirt, and are worn with a white watered 
or satin ribbon sash, or else one of bright Roman 
striped ribbon. A high pointed waist laced be- 
hind may be used for surah dresses, with the 
wide sash bow and ends starting under the point 
behind, A dog-collar of velvet is tied in a high 





bow around the neck inside the lace frill, or there 
may be rows of beads forming a tight necklace. 
White plush, or white Astrakhan or swan’s-down, 
is sometimes worn around the high collar and 
on the elbow sleeves of white wool dresses. 


MISSES’ COATS AND HATS. 
The long Newmarket coat of beaver or of 


bouclé cloth is worn by misses, and is long 
enough to conceal the dress skirts. It is very 


popular in brown shades, but is chosen with ref- 
erence to the color of the hat with which it is 
to be worn. Short jaunty jackets of rough 
cloths are worn with loose diagonal fronts and 
short fitted back, trimmed with wide braid, or 
fur and large buttons. 

English hats of felt are chosen for misses ; 
these are in the high-crowned shapes, or else they 
are lower turbans with the brim turned up all 
around, The trimming of velvet or plush is in 
high loops in front, with a very narrow band 
around the crown, Wings, quills, or small birds 
are set in the front trimming. The pointed poke 
bonnets are used for very dressy occasions, and 
are becoming to most young girls. Very large 
Scotch caps of plush or velvet with a button in 
the centre of the crown are also worn. 








HAIR-DRESSING FOR GIRLS. 


Girls of sixteen wear their front hair in a short 
bang that may be either straight or waved, and 
their back hair in a low Catogan loop, which is a 
thick braid of three tresses turned upward to the 
nape of the neck and tied there with a ribbon 
bow. The long hanging Gretchen braids are 
again worn in either one or two plaits by girls 
from ten years upward; these are left unplaited 
at the ends, and are tied with ribbons above the 
loose fluffy ends. Flowing tresses are less used 
than formerly, and when worn by large girls they 
are confined by a ribbon at the nape of the neck 
instead of falling straight from the crown. Small 
children wear a short bang that does not extend 
far on the sides, and the hair then falls straight 
down the sides and back on to the neck; a 
tress on top just back of the bang is tied with 
ribbon to keep it back, instead of using a round 
comb, Short-cropped hair is also worn again, 
and is commended, as it strengthens and thickens 
the hair. 

GIRLS’ COLLARS. 

Standing linen collars and gathered linen frills 
are worn in the neck and wrists of misses’ dress- 
es, and also by quite young girls, as their dresses 
are now finished with a standing band. For the 
street a white embroidered muslin neck-tie is 
worn tied in a very large bow. The large em- 
broidered collars are still worn by small children. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kenor; and Hartiey;and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBix, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co. ; Lorp 
& Taytor; E. J. Denning & Co.; Stern Bro- 
THERS ; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; the Parisian FLow- 
ER Co.; and RepFERN. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE was a celebration of the thirteenth an- 
niversary of the well-known and admirable 
McAulay ee last week. Addresses were 
made by Rev. W. 8. Rarnsrorp, Rey. A. K. San- 
FORD, Rev. GEorcE ALEXANDER, Mr. A. 8. 
Hatcu, Gen. CLINTON B. Fisk, and Mr. R. Fut- 
TON CUTTING. 

—Mr. WiLuiAM C. PRIME is the literary execu- 
tor of the late General GeorGe B. McCLELLAN. 
The General left two children — Miss May 
McCLELLAN, who is nearly twenty-one, and 
Mr. GeoreGe B. McCLELLAN, Jun., who is some- 
what younger. 

—The bridemaids at a Far Rockaway wedding 
this week were four of the prettiest girls that 
could be gathered in a group—Miss Lucy Work, 
Miss GEORGIANA HecksuHer, Miss Bessig Nig.- 
SON, and Miss Jessig Keene. 

—Madame Panon, an accomplished lady, who 
died in Paris, her home, not long ago, was the 
sister of Mrs. WALDEN PELL, whose name is 
identified with New York and Newport. 

—Mr. Bronson Howakp has added another 
charming piece to his list. It is ealled One of 
Our Girls—a title which is not entirely felici- 
tous. 

—The officers of the Nineteenth Century Club 
for this year are Mr. and Mrs. CourtLanpT 
Patmer, Mr. Parke Gopwin, Mrs. JoHn SHER- 
woop, Rabbi G. GorrHeiL, Mrs. Cotpen Mur- 
RAY, Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, Mrs. CHARLES H. 
Stespins, Mr. Dwigut H. OnmstTeap, Miss 
MaTHILDA TRAVERS, Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Mrs. DupLey Fieip, Mr. Jutian T. Davties, 
Marchioness Lanza, Justice Noau Davis, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mr. FREDERICK A. CONK- 
Line, Rev. Wiitu1amM Lioyp, Judge Barrett, 
Mrs. F. A. P. BARNARD, Mr. Danrax G. THomp- 
son, Miss AMY TOWNSEND, Mr. Henry M. Day, 
Mrs. Vincenzo Borta, Mr. EpGar Fawcert, 
and Mrs. H. J. HaYpDEN. 

—A splendid collection of antique Italian fur- 
niture and works of old masters, which had been 
brought together laboriously by the celebrated 
art critic Mr. JaMEs JACKSON J AKVES, was sold 
last week at Moore’s art galleries. The ob- 
jects in this eeilection were obtained chiefly 
from the Guadagni Palace, Florence. Mr. Jar- 
ves sold his collection because it is impossible 
for him at present to make his home in the 

















United States, and it would be a costly business | 


to transfer them to Italy. 

—Mr. Exiot Grecory gave a delightful recep- 
tion last week at his new studio, which had 
been formerly occupied by a very clever amateur, 
Mr. Harry CANNON. 

—Miss Kare FIevp’s first lecture in New 
York on the perplexing Mormon question is an- 
nounced for Saturday evening, November 21, at 
Chickering Hall. 

—Mr. Henry Mosier made an agreeable im- 
pression here with his picture. 
ranging an exhibition in California. 

—The Duchesse de Chartres is not to be en 
vied altogether. The death of her son was a 
blow from which she has not yet recovered, and 
her daughter, to whom she was passionately de- 
voted, has married Prince WaLDeMar. Her son 
was an idiot from birth, and at his death was 
spoken of in the Freuch newspapers without the 


He is now ar- | 


least reserve. This distressed the poor mother. 
There are other children in the family—Prinecess 
MARGUERITE, & younger daughter, and a hand- 
some son, Prince PHILIPPE, 

—It is well understood that Count Herpert, 
Prince BIsMARCK’S sou, Was ap pointed to the 
Hague as a kind of coad ijutor of the Chancellor. 
The latter thinks highly of his son, and is ambi- 
tious for him. In the course of events, it is be- 
lieved, Count HERBERT will stand at the front of 
European diplomacy. This intelligent aud some- 
What erratic young man learned a good deal in 
England, where he was the guest of Lord Rosg- 
BERY. 

—The second King of Siam, who 
other day, had a great many names, 
them unpronounceable. When he was a prince 
he conceived a fondness for this country, and 
affixed to his titles the nume of Georges WasH- 
INGTON. 

—Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN, the historian, has a 
magnificent collection of chrysanthemums at bis 
summer house at Jamaica Plain 

—It seemed to be a proper thing that Canon 
FARRAR should preach in the pulpit of Trinity 
Church, Boston, after Mr. Pan L ips Brooks hud 
preaclie 4 at Westminster Abbey. 

—The Ladies’ Centennial Executive Commit- 
tee are ¢- give a Kirmess for the benefit of the 
School of Art, in Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
— Philadel phia. 

Ihe Polo Club of Philadelphia has been re- 
organized, and now comprises eight clubs. 

—Mr. H. H. Boyesen writes of the famous 
Norwegian novelist BsGrnson: “Of his rigid 
uprightness, coupled with a certain child-like 
simplicity, many instances might be quoted, but 


died the 
most of 


I shall content myself with one. When, some 
years ago he wished to sell Aulestad, manv 
would-be purchasers visited the estate. Bsorn- 


SON took them about, and not only expati ated 
upon the advantages of the property, but he also 
dwelt with no less emphasis upon its hidden dis- 
advantages. The customers, who were unaccus 
tomed to such scrupulousness, naturally exag 
gerated the importance of the latter, and Aule 
stad remained unsold.’ 

—Miss MuRFREE, wlio persists in calling her 
self ** Charles Egbert Craddock, 


’ is regarded in 
England alre ady. of the 


most brilliant of 


as one 





the American novelists 

—An observant writer says, justly: ‘* There has 
been a large increase of ‘income’ men in this 
city during the last few years The class has 


been augmented by gentlemen with incomes suf 
ficient to live on, but who add to their revenue 
by occasional speculation in stocks, yet who are 












not actually engaged in business. The result 
has been the creation of a large class of ub 
loungers, who are making the clubs as attract- 
ive here as in London o1 Paris le this class 
the club is a sort of home; ind ed, they only 
lodge elsewhere, taking all their meals and writ- 
ing and receiving their letters at the club. In 
London or Paris these gentlemen of leisure and 


pleasure pass most of their tin 
receptions and morning 
theatre; but here 


sattending studio 
performances at the 


soclul engagements are gen- 
erally neglected, excepting such affairs as the 
annual horse show at Madison Square Garden 
or the races at Jerome Park orS psheud Bay.”” 

—JOHN McCULLOUGH, who left the asylum at 
Bloomingdale only to die in his home at Phila- 
deiphia, was not, as many believe, an American. 
He was born at Londond rry, Ireland, in 1837. 


Mr. McCut.LougH came to this country sixteen 
years afterward, and it was chiefly through the 
friendship of two representative actors 
DAVENPORT and Epwin Forrest, that he found 
his place upon the stage 

—Mr. James Russe. Lowe will spend the 
greater part of next yearin England. Heis now 
engaged upon important literary work. 

—Mr. Frost JOHNSON has been at work upon a 
life-size portrait of the late Cardinal MCCLosKEY 

—The St. Nicholas Society will give its annual 
dinner this year at Delmonico’s on December 
7. St. Nicholas Day—December 6—will fall ou 
Sunday. 

—A portrait of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, painted 
in France about one hundred years ayo, has been 
added to the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 


—An interesting December wedding will be 
that of Miss Harrier Bisuop and Mr, J. D. F. 
LANIER. 

—Mr. EvGene Scuvuy er will soon deliver a 


course of interesting lectures before the students 
of Cornell University 

—The Duke of Norfolk, whose rank in blood 
is next to that of the royal prince 8, is suid to be 
one of the brightest and best men in England 
Fourteen years ago he married Lady Flora 
HastTin@s, who did herself less good than harm 
by turning Catholic to become a duchess. As 
the Duchess of Norfolk she is popular, though 
she is never spoken of with the sincere affection 


which is shown to her husband. The Duke isa 
— philanthropist, and is now building in 
Norfolk the largest Catholic chureh erected 


since the Reformation. His son, a boy of six 
and the heir ofall the Howanrps, is blind. This 
misfortune is a sorrow that the first duke of 
England finds it almost too hard to bear 

—In Paris the dress-making trade represents 
the interchange of fifty million dollars each year, 
and gives employment to about fifty thousand 
women. Many elegant Parisiennes spend from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand dollars a 
year on their toilettes. 

—The Empress CaRLoTTA—as she is called— 
still believes that her unfortunate husband, the 
Emperor MAXIMILIAN of Mexico, is alive. She 
is a partial lunatic, and the belief is one of her 
hallucinations. 

—It is suggested that a Junior Union League 
Club would be a very good thing at present— 
for the young men, at any rate. The youthful 
members of the Union League are anxious, and 
have been anxious for a long time, to give it 
more social prestige than the older members— 
who assert that this club was founded for one 
great object—care to assume. 

—Rev. Mr. Haweis and his wife, who are 
known in England as popular writers upon art 
and skillful compilers, have visited this country, 
at the invitation of many Americans and Amer- 
ican societies, notably Mr. ANDkew D. Wuirs, 
the Lowell Institute of Boston, and the Nine 
teenth Century Club of New York. The prinei- 
pal works of Mr. Hawets are Music and Morals, 
Thoughts for the Time, and My Musical Memories 
In appearance Mr. Hawes is small, slight, and 
very active, in spite of a lameness that has af- 
flicted him since boyhood. His face is keen, 
sensitive, and intellectual. Mra. Hawegis is a 
daughter of T, M. Joy, the artist. 
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FIRST PERSON 


By DAVID CHRISTIE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SINGULAR. 


MURRAY, 


AvutHor or “ A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srranee,” “ Hearts,” “A Mopet Farner,” ere, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ROFOUNDLY as Mr. Wroblewskoff objected 

to the publication of Farley’s device, Atha- 
nos Zeno was genuinely charmed by the device 
itself. There wére one or two things which need- 
ed clearing up, however, and he sat with great 
patience, and listened to the talk of Farley and 
Dobroski, putting in his own word now and then. 
When, after a conversation of some two hours, 
Farley arose to go, Athanos Zeno arose also, and 
took the road with him. Austin objected to the 
companionship, but 
the objection was not 
strong enough to in- 
duce him to terminate 
it rudely. 

“ Forgive me, sir,” 
said Zeno, “if I re- 
turn to the discus- 
sion of your plan. It 
is not so easy to ad- 
minister an opiate as 
you seem to fancy.” 

“No?” returned 
Austin, curtly. 

“ Your man would 
know he had been 
drugged.” 

" Possibly,” 





said 
Austin, more curtly 
still. 

“How would you 
propose to get over 
that?” asked Zeno, 
“If wine is drugged, 
its taste betrays it. 
If the man is forced 
to take the opiate, 
what is the use of all 
the pretense of the 
three rooms which 
look so like each oth- 
er? How is he to be 
persuaded to take the 
drug ?” 

This was a real 
question to Mr. Zeno, 
but Austin did not 
care to enlighten 
him. 

“In books,” re- 
sumed Zeno, “ you do 
what you like, but in 
real life your scheme 
would not act. I be- 
gin to see that I was 
foolishly afraid of it.” 
Austin said nothing. 
“When you write a 
book,” said Zeno, 
“you can make any- 
thing happen. You 
can say it happened, 
and there is an end of 
it. You can bring 
people into the way 
or you can take them 
out of the way; you 
can let a man see a 
thing which will save 
him, or you can keep 
him blind and let him 
be destroyed. You 
have things all your 
own way. But in life 
it is not so.” 


“ Precisely,” re- 
turned the novelist. 
He had liked little 


enough to talk about 
his work to Dobroski 
in this man’s pre- 
sence, and to talk to 
the man himself 
about it was a clear 
impossibility, 

“T am eager about 
this,” pursued Zeno, 
“for Mr. Dobroski’s 
sake. If you have a 
real and practical 
plan—a plan that 
would work in real 
life, those fiends of 
Russia would use it. 
If it is only a plan 
for a story-book, it 
does not matter.” 

“Precisely,” said 
the novelist again. 


| 


Mr. Zeno coveted. The sort of fame which satis- 
fies one man may even look ugly to another. To 
be found out—to be foiled—to give reason to the 
enemies of the master he served for a new outery 
against the disregard of national honesty, would 
be to be lost beyond redemption. It was a big 
stake to play for, and Zeno had had it in his mind 
ever since he had been set upon Dobroski’s track. 
Sut it had been with him as a dream rather than 
as a plan—a thing to wish for rather than to 
arrange. 

Now that he saw it formulated it looked possi 


The spy began to see pretty clearly that Wro- | ble, and if there were difficulties in the way of it, 


blewskoff was no more liked by his companion 
than Zeno had been aforetime. He was not 
easily repulsed, but he could see as well as 
another when a continued attack was altogether 
useless, He saw it now, and pausing at the cor- 
ner of a street, raised his hat, and with some 
flourishes of compliment, said his good-byes and 
wentaway. The talk between Dobroski and Far- 
ley had given him something to think about. 
Nobody knew better than Mr. Zeno how his 
employers would applaud and pay the man who 
placed Dobroski in their hands. But then, on 
the other hand, nobody knew better than he how 
completely that man would be lost who tried such 
a trick as Farley had been speaking of, and failed 
in it.. To succeed would be to be covered with 
glory—that is to say, with glory of such quality as 


* Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIII. 


| 


that was true of most things, and was likely to 
be true of an enterprise which would be so pro- 
fitable if it succeeded. 
have. 

Zeno walked homeward, turning the thing 
over in his mind. Now he was hot about it, now 
he was cold. At one time the mere fact that 
Dobroski had himself heard the plan unfolded 
seemed to make it impossible. At another this 
went for less than nothing. 

When the spy reached his own rooms he found 
his fellow-raseal, Mr. Frost, in waiting there. 

“Ha! ha! my Frost,” cried Zeno, gavly. “ How 
is the world? Have you any more patents? 
Any newinventions? Iam in want of inventions. 
Set your clever wits to work and invent me some- 
thing.” 

“T have got an extraordinarily fine invention 
for caleining tobacco,” said Mr. Fro-t; “and I’ve 


Nothing venture, nothing 








“AFTER THAT HE STOOD FOR A WHILE AT THE WINDOW IN SILENCE.” 


got a dodge for mopping up whiskey and wate: 
out of atumbler. But I’ain’t got the materials. 
If you happen to have ’em any way handy, Pll 
show you the tricks. I can’t swear as they’re 
particularly noo; but they’re real effective, I do 
assure you,” 

“Ha! ha! Frost is facetious,” cried Zeno, gay- 
ly. “You shall try your experiments. There is 
a box of cigars and there is brandy. Whiskey is 
a horrible liquid. I do not know how men can 
drink it. Can you try your experiment on brandy, 
my dear Frost ?” 

“The experiment is just as interestin’ to the 
looker-on,” returned Frost, “whether brandy or 
whiskey is the medium. I like to experiment 


with whiskey best, myself; but, after all, the dif- 
ference is triflin’.” 

“You can ring for water,” said Zeno, pulling 
off overcoat and under-coat together and sitting 
Frost did as he was 


down in his shirt sleeves. 


told, and the water having been ordered and 
brought, he proceeded with his experiments 
“Suppose,” said Zeno, selecting a cigar from the 
box, and lighting it— 

“Suppose ?”’ said Frost, seeing that his chief 
paused. 

“Suppose you wanted to drug a man. 
would you do?” 

“ Drug him,” said Frost, with humorous alac- 
rity. 

“T beseech you, my dear Frost,” said Mr. Zeno, 
“not to be too facetious, What would you do?” 

“T reckon I should put something in his 
drink,” said Frost. 

“Do you think T pay you to be wearisome, and 
an ass, dear Frost?” inquired Zeno, suavely 
“Think a little. Suppose you wanted to drug a 
man, and suppose you did not want the man to 
know—ever to know—that you had drugged him 
How should you do it?” 


What 
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“Well,” said Frost, leaning back with a con- 


templative look, “I should get somebody else 


to do it.” 
“ Able creature!’ returned Zeno. “That will 
not do. Suppose the man is not to know that he 


has been drugged at all.” 
7, Why, look No. Wait Yes.” 


Frost took the theme as coolly as if it were an 


here. a bit 
ordinary and every-day subject of converse with 
him. “I should ask that man to dinner, and | 
should give him something that would make him 
bad. I shouid make him real sick. I shouldn’t 
hurt him if I didn’t want to; but I should make 
him that uncomfortable he’d be glad to swallow 
anything to puta Then I should rit 
my bell and I should send out to a chemist or a 
doctor. I should get a draught, and I shouldn’t 


’ 


stop to if. 


give it to him.’ 
‘You would have the right draught ready ?” 
asked Zeno, grinning so broadly that his gums 


were bare, 

“That’s what I 
should do,” said 
Frost 

Zeno spt ing to 3 
feet and clapped 
companion _ boister 


ously between the 
shoulders, 

“ Admirable Frost 
said ; “you are 
worth your weight 


” 
} 


ne 


in 





gold. In new bright 
SOvE reigns, fresh 
from the mint.” 

y Wish some 
body’d buy me at that 
price, and hand m« 
the money,” returned 
Frost. 

“Tt is good It is 
simple. It is eapi- 
tal,”’ cried Zeno, 
han mering away 
at Frost’s shoulders 


‘It completes the 
plan.” 


“Have you gone 





mad?” Frost asked, 
rising and edging 
away from him. © 
“No,” shouted 
Zeno; ‘I have gone 
sensible I have gone 
wise, I have gone 
wide-awake.” And 
he began to dance 


wildly and fantastic. 
ally, snapping his fin- 
and droning a 
tune through his nose 
after the Turkish 
manner. Aftersome 
two or three minutes 
of this he 


gers 


sat down 


almost breathless, 
and laughed panting- 
ly at Frost’s face 
of fear and wonder 


“Eureka!” he pant- 





ed. “Eureka! Eu 
reka!” 

“ Now you’re 
steady,” said Frost 


advancing somewhat 
mistrustfully with his 
tumbler in his hand ; 


“take a drop. It ’ll 
pull you together, 
maybe,” 

Zeno sipped, and 
ay back gasping 
from his late exer 
tions 

“Do you remem- 
ber, my admirable 
Frost,” he said after 
t little while, when 
1e ad partly recov 
ered breath — “do 
you remember that I 
spoke to you of a 


fool, a novelist, who 
was at Janenne with 
me ?” 

“The man who 


guessed that you were 
a— who Khew your 
business ?”’ 








delicate 

said Zeno 

“The man who knew 
my business Yes.”’ 

“T remember,” re 
turned Frost. ““What 
about him ?”’ 

‘He is a pearl of 
men,” cried Zeno, 
creasing his fat 

cheeks and baring his pped teeth in an ugly 
smile. “You know hii, You have met him 
His name is Farley.” 

“Tve been reading his books,” said Frost 
“They’re a heap smarter than he is,” 

“He is a man of genius,” Zeno answered 
laughing outright “A man of genius.” 

“T shouldn't say that of him,” said Frost, with 
a critical air. He’s smart, undoubtedly. That 
is to say, he’s smart on paper. I’ve had a good 


deal to do with journalism on the other side, and 


I've met a lot of people who were smart on pa- 
per, without being keen enough to shave without 
a razor when it came to the ordinary dooties of 
a citizen. He’s one of them fellers who want to 


be by themselves before they know how smart 
they are.” 


im for a collaborateur,” said 


should love 


Zeno 
“ Ye-as ?” re 


turned Frost, scraping at his cheek 
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with his finger-nails, and opening his mouth to 
its widest to make the operation satisfactory. 
“That innocent-looking frontispiece would be 
worth a trifle to him. It’s a pity to look too 
keen, ain’t it? But what's set you admiring 
him ?” 

‘‘His native talent, dear Frost,” said Zeno, 
with a sudden change of manner. ‘“ You do not 
happen, I suppose, to have such a thing as a yard 
measure with you ?” 


“No,” said Frost, eying him curiously, “I'll 
be hanged if I can make you out at all.” 
“No? Not at all? You flatter me. I love 


to be impenetrable.” He set his back against 
the wall of the room and paced solemnly. “ Five 
yards, is it not? And the other way it is about 
six.” He paced the length of the room. “Yes, 
six. I am going to refurnish my rooms,” he said 
then, with an air of self-admiring humor which 
was bewildering to his companion. “I do not 
like this furniture. I am going to change it. 
And since I have the idea in my mind I will set 
about it at once. Good-by, dear Frost. I am 
going to see an upholsterer. Shall we meet again 
this evening? Say at seven, at Corti’s. We will 
dine there.” 

Frost, thus dismissed, finished his brandy and 
water, relit his cigar, and went away. Zeno, be- 
ing left alone, laid a sheet of paper on the table 
and sharpened a lead-pencil, laughing to himself 
at times. Then he began to draw up an inven- 
tory. 

“ Let me see,” he said, pausing in the midst of 
this task. “I had better have something nice 
and glaring, and English, here and there. Some- 
thing noticeable, to catch the eye. A gaudy 
chromo-lithograph or two, One or two plaster 
casts on brackets. Minor differences will pass ; 
but we must risk nothing. A suspicion would 
spoilall. We might have to kill him to keep him 
quiet, and that would be a pity. 

“ These English fire-places are like nothing else 
in the world. I will have a mantel-shelf and a 
curtain. These windows are not like French win- 
dows, or Austrian. Shutters fastened, blinds 
down, curtains, Yes, It must pass for night- 
time when he wakes. 

* But the street noises ? We must have houses 
in the country. In a town the foreign clocks 
alone would betray us. The shape of the rooms ? 
The way in which they communicate with each 
other? My clever Mr, Farley, it is so much easi- 
er on paper than it is in fact. 

“Tt will be expensive? What of that? 
would give a million to have him. He knows 
everything. He is the mainspring of everything.” 

He finished his inventory, washed, and attired 
himself for the streets. Then he sauntered out, 
hailed a cab, and was driven to a cheap uphol- 
stercs 8 in the Tottenham Court Road. There he 
ordered a triple supply of everything he had noted 
down, one set to be sent to his own address in 
London, and the two others to be packed sepa- 
rately in stout crates for transport by rail. 

The tradesman thought the order curious; but 
the foreign gentleman who gave it having paid 
twenty pounds down, and undertaking to pay the 
rest when the goods were ready for delivery, he 
forbore to puzzle himself about it. 

In three or four days’ time the old furniture 
was removed from Mr. Zeno’s apartiments, and 
the new furniture, glossy new and sticky as to 
the wood-work, and flaringly vulgar as to pictures, 
carpet, mirrors, curtains, and hearth-rugs, was all 
arranged in its place. When everything was ar- 
ranged, Mr. Zeno, whose landlady had begun to 
think him eccentric, did a thing even more curi- 
ous than the wanton and unnecessary refurnish- 
ing of his rooms had seemed. He walked out 
one morning and returned with a pale young man, 
who, in obedience to his instructions, produced a 
water-color sketch-block, a tube each of Chinese 
white and sepia, and a camel’s-hair pencil or two, 
and began to make a stiffly accurate and ugly 
sketch of one of the walls of Mr. Zeno’s chamber. 

In the pursuit of this occupation the pale young 
man was discovered by Frost, who strolled in, in 
the course of the afternoon, 

“Nehemiah the prophet!” said Frost, staring 
about him. “You've done it this time. You 
said you were going to refurnish. What a biaze 
o’ splendor!” 

“Pretty, is it not, my dear Frost?” replied 
Zeno. “Tell me. Is it not charming?” 

“It’s pretty loud,” said Frost. “The Falls of 
Niagara air a whisper to it.” 

“Do you think you would know it again?” 
asked the host, gazing about him with an air of 
genuine pride, “‘ Did you ever see a room like it 
in your life before ?” 

“Sir,” replied Frost, gravely, “I should know 
it again, and I never saw anything like it. What 
is this young man doin’? You're having a por- 
trait of the thundering thing? You're gettin’ 
proud, Mr. Wroblewskoff. Or air you going to 
set up as a professional furnisher ?” 

“No,” said Zeno. “I am getting proud. That 
is all.” He was so gay and airy in his manner, 
and the decorations of the apartment were so 
outrageously new and glaring, that it crossed the 
visitor’s mind that his patron was not altogether 
sane, 

“The drawing’s done, sir,” said the pale young 
man, holding up his work for Zeno’s inspection, 
Zeno put his head on one side and looked at it. 

“A little hard,” he said, “but faithful. Ad- 
mirably faithful. You can start on the bedroom 
now.” 

“Which point of view would-you like, sir?” 
asked the artist. 

“Come with me. I will show you,” answered 
Zeno, and he led the pale young man into the bed- 
chamber and set him to work at one of the walls 
there. Frost not knowing what to make of all 
this, and finding Zeno so absorbed in the progress 
of the drawing that he was but dull as a com- 
panion, sauntered away again. 

“ He’s got some extraordinary deep game on,” 
said Frost to himself, “or else he’s cracked.” 


They 


’ 





He had learned by experience that it was useless 
to question, but he went away in a profound be- 
wilderment. 

If he could have seen the whole of Mr. Zeno’s 
proceedings, his bewilderment might have in- 
creased, The pale artist made a drawing of ev- 
ery one of the eight walls, and when they were 
done and paid for the spy himself drew a plan of 
the two rooms, numbered the walls from one to 
eight, and numbered the drawings in correspond- 
ence with the walls. When he had done this, he 
made up the eight drawings and the plan into a 
neat packet, addressed it to a confederate in 
Calais, and registered it at the post-office. One 
of the three sets of furniture, with wall-paper, 
carpet, curtains, plaster casts, mirrors, and chro- 
mos had been consigned to the same address three 
days before. The third set was consigned to a 
gentleman of Mr. Zeno’s own profession in Vien- 
na, and Austin Farley’s plan was in a fair way to 
be realized. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir Fraser had been given to the analysis of 
his own spiritual symptoms, he might have been 
a little surprised to discover how aromatic and 
tonic a draught he had imbibed in learning to 
hate O'Rourke. His customary lymphatic self- 
approval was exchanged for a warmer and more 
active consciousness of his own deserts, and his 
scorn of O’Rourke’s libels nourished this senti- 
ment as if it had been meat and wine. Fraser’s 
glorious self-opinion had been accustomed to 
slumber in security, like the desert lion in his 
strength, but now the Patriot’s perfidy had 
awakened it, and its growl was grateful to its 
owner’s heart and ears. 

It became, as a matter of course, Fraser’s busi- 
ness to do O'Rourke what harm he could. Im- 
mediately, and as a mere affair of nature, it grew 
to be a public duty to show the world at large 
how base a personage it had respected and treat- 
ed with generosity. Fraser excited a less pas- 
sionate wrath than he had hoped for by display- 
ing the proofs of O’Rourke’s villainy in the lobby 
and the tea-room. The enemies of his enemy 
expressed sympathy, to be sure, but outsiders 
were provokingly cold about the matter, and once 
he was almost certain that he discovered groups 
of honorable gentlemen laughing heartily over 
one of O’Rourke’s rascally attacks upon him. 

He felt pretty safe of sympathy from Maske- 
lyne, because Maskelyne, like himself, had suffer- 
ed at the Patriot’s hands. Without greatly sym- 
pathizing with Maskelyne, he felt keenly that 
Maskelyne ought to sympathize with him, for 
had they not both been betrayed by the same 
false friend? And, apart from the question of 
sympathy, Fraser had an arrow to plant in the 
side of 0’Rourke by exciting Maskelyne’s ire 
against him. The Patriot had made no secret 
of his indebtedness to the young American. It 
was one of his graceful and amiable ways to 
publish the news of a benefaction of that kind, 
and he felt it indicative of his own character, and 
in consonance with his reputation, to be agreea- 
bly garrulous about the good qualities of people 
who behaved well to himself. Fraser therefore 
knew all about Maskelyne’s loan of the five hun- 
dred, and by means of it promised himself a safe 
and speedy vengeance. 

It is the fate of everybody in the world to be 
misunderstood. When we try to understand 
grace and goodness, we gaze in our own private 
pocket mirror and try to look pretty. When we 
want to understand an enemy, we stare at the 
same reflection, but alter the effect by looking our 
ugliest. In commonplace cases we see ourselves 
simply, and neither at best nor worst. Fraser, 
for example, was certain that Maskelyne would 
no sooner learn of O’Rourke’s treachery to him- 
self, than he would claim the five hundred pounds, 
and insist upon immediate payment. If he could 
have guessed that by exposing O’ Rourke he made 
such a claim absolutely impossible to Maskelyne, 
he would have spared himself the trouble. But 
it was just as impossible for Fraser to guess how 
Maskelyne would act, as it would have been for 
Maskelyne to act like Fraser. 

The young American was descending the steps 
of the hotel when Fraser leaped from his han- 
som and hailed him. 

“T want a bit of a talk with ye,” said the mem- 
ber for Ballykillrowdy, saluting Maskelyne with 
one hand and holding up a shilling for the cab- 
man in the other. “ Are ye free?” 

“Yes,” said Maskelyne. “I am doing nothing 
just now. Shall we go inside?” 

Fraser assenting, he led the way to his own 
rooms. If he could have told the truth, he 
would rather not have been troubled with Fraser, 
of all men in the world, just then. He was mak- 
ing up his mind to go back to New York, and 
was trying to cut himself loose from the ties 
which held him to Europe. Fraser’s news about 
O'Rourke had saddened him profoundly. He had 
forced himself into a kind of sad contentment 
with O’Rourke’s engagement to Angela, and had 
tried to satisfy himself by the assurance that the 
girl had chosen the better man of thetwo. This 
reflection was not likely to seem very warm and 
bright to him under the most favorable con- 
ditions, but it was terrible to be robbed of it. 
To lose his love was hard, but whilst he could 
loyally tell himself that he lost her for her good, 
and that she had chosen wisely, he was not with- 
out consolation. To find that she had chosen ill 
was to discover that his own heart was well-nigh 
broken. For in spite of the restraint he had 
tried to impose upon himself, he was anything but 
a lukewarm lover. That he was overmodest, and 
—as the world goes—overchivalrous, did not pre- 
vent him from loving the girl of his choice with 
a passionate intensity. He had tried to do what 
no man ever quite succeeded in doing—to love, 
and not to desire. He had failed all along, and 


had all along been conscious of failure. 
It may be said that as the world goes he had 





not found out much against O’Rourke after all. 
O'Rourke had done no more than abuse a friend 
anonymously, and that is not so unfrequent a 
thing that we can afford any great wrath for it 
as a rule—unless we happen to be the friend 
who is abused, when, as a matter of course, the 
affair takes peculiar proportions. But Maskelyne 
did not desire to judge O’Rourke by a common- 
place standard. He was so made, to begin with, 
that in any case he would have thought the of- 
fense almost unpardonable, and in the man An- 
gela had chosen it looked villainous. His esti- 
mate of her was reflected back upon O'Rourke, 
and in that pure light the Patriot, who had once 
been glorified by it, looked black indeed. 

“Tve a bit of news,” said Fraser, when they 
were seated together. ‘‘ Maybe ye’ll be able to 
guess why I bring it. O’Rourke’s going to be 
married.” 

“Yes?” said Maskelyne, quietly. Fraser’s bit 
of news was like a stab to him, but he was not 
the sort of man to make a show of his pain. He 
would not even ask “ To whom ?” by way of dis- 
guise. He knew that but too well. 

“He’s engaged to a friend of yours,” said 
Fraser, not because he desired to give pain, but 
because it was in his nature to blunder, “It was 
you that introduced him to her.” 

“T think not,” returned Maskelyne. 

“Ye did, though,” cried Fraser. “ And if I’m 
not mistaken ’twas in this room ye did it.” 

“In this room ?” 

“T got the news from Mrs. Farley,” said Fra- 
ser, “and she got it from the lady herself.” 

“T introduced O'Rourke to an American lady 
here,” said Maskelyne, rising from his seat in- 
voluntarily—‘ a Mrs. Spry.” 

“That’s what I'm telling ye,” said Fraser. 
“They’re going to be married.” Maskelyne sat 
down again without a word. “ Hector O’Rourke 
is going to be married to the Mrs. Spry to whom 
you introduced him a month or two ago. There’s 
no sort of humbug or nonsense about it, for it’s 
a fact.” 

“T can hardly believe it,” returned Maskelyne, 
in a hesitating voice. 

“Pd loike to know,” said Fraser, with a smile 
at his own knowledge of human nature—“I’d 
loike to know if ye told him she had money ?” 

“Yes,” said Maskelyne; “I told him jestingly 
she was rich. ‘Sinfully rich,’ I think I said. He 
asked me what ‘sinfully rich’ might mean, and I 
told him that the late Mr. Spry had been said to 
be worth ten millions of dollars.” 

“ That accounts, don’t ye see,” said Fraser, with 
a broadening smile, “for any hurry that’s ob- 
servable. Now— Don’t interrupt me; there’s 
a good fellow. I’m going to be interesting. It’s 
not the first time Mr. Hector O'Rourke has asked 
about the nature of a lady’s income. He put a 
question of that kind to me once onatime. Can 
ye guess where it was? Then I'll tell ye. ’Twas 
at Houfoy.” 

“ Houfoy !” 

“Why would we beat about the bush like this 2” 
demanded Fraser, rising, and beaming on Maske- 
lyne with more than his ordinary air of victorious 
understanding of human weakness. “He asked 
me about Miss Butler, and I told him, ‘She’s a 


great heiress, and Maskelyne’s after her.’ Now 
do be quoyut; there’s a dear fellow. I’ve no 


sooner told him this than he begins to make hot 
love to the gyurl. To tell the truth, the young 
lady hates him like poison, but in one way or an- 
other he drives ye from the field. He’s no sooner 
done that than ye introduce him to a richer wo- 
map, and in a week or two he’s engaged to her. 
It’s no part of my business to be talkin’ of these 
private affairs of yours, but I have it from Mrs. 
Farley that ye’ve been laboring under a delusion 
from start to finish. If I’m wrong, there’s no 
harm done; and if I’m right, and ye care for the 
young lady at all, ye’ll know that the road’s open.” 

Perhaps, after all, nothing could have been less 
painful to Maskelyne’s overwrought delicacy than 
the brutal plainness of Fraser’s speech. A tender 
and delicate breaking of the news would have in- 
dicated a feeling in the speaker which would have 
claimed some emotional recognition and return, 

“Come, now,” said Fraser, seeing that he was 
silent under this surprising news, “ I’m not wrong 
in supposing that you were a suitor for the lady’s 
hand?” 

That at least, thought Fraser, was put with suf- 
ficient delicacy. Maskelyne had arisen and walk. 
ed tothe window. He appeared to have forgotten 
Fraser, and did not even answer the question. 

“ Come, now,” said Fraser again, “ ye were aft- 
er the gyurl yourself, weren’t you ?” 

“TI am very much obliged to you for bringing 
me tliis news, Fraser,” said the young American. 
“ Very much obliged indeed. I think,’ he added, 
half to himself, “ that I must see O'Rourke.” 

“ Well,” returned Fraser, smiling, ‘ VU not of- 
fer to go with you. I think that Hector and my- 
self’s best apart.” 

“TI suppose so,” said Maskelyze, absently. 
After that he stood for a while at the window in 
silence. When he turned round he saw that 
Fraser was smiling broadly. 

“Ye don’t seem to be woildly delighted,” said 
Fraser, “after all. I thought ye’d skip like a 
young he-goat upon the mountains.” 

“T am very much obliged to you indeed,” 
Maskelyne answered. He took up his hat, cane, 
and gloves he had laid down on entering the 
room. “I will go and see O'Rourke,” he added, 
with an air of sudden decision and awakening. 

“Well,” said Fraser, rubbing his hands and 
beaming, “the interview ought to be a pleasant 
one. I'll not keep ye from it a moment. I'll say 
good-morning.”” 

The two shook hands on the pavement in front 
of the hotel, and Fraser stood there to watch 
Maskelyne as he stepped into a cab and was 
driven away. 

“ Now,” said Fraser, nodding and smiling to 
himself, “that’s not moy oydoyal of an ardent 
lover. But there’s spoke number nine in your 


, 





wheel, Hector, me boy; and there’s another or 
two in the course of manufacture.” 

O’ Rourke, when Maskelyne was announced, was 
leisurely turning over the day’s letters. Half a 
dozen of them pressed for money, two or three 
threatened that unless payment were made with- 
in a specified date legal proceedings would be en- 
tered upon without further notice, and one inti- 
mated that, “repeated applications for the last 
past six months having proved unavailing,” an 
account had been given into a solicitor’s hands 
for collection. Another letter, signed by the sec- 
retary on behalf of the committee of the Banfoyle 
Branch of the Patriot League of Old Ireland, la- 
mented a recently discovered tendency on the 
Patriot’s part to indorse the liabilities of the Min- 
istry, and expressed a hope that his future con- 
duct would be worthy of his past history. Only 
a month or two ago these things would have 
stung him a little, but the very post that brought 
them carried their antidote in the form of a per- 
fumed little note from Mrs. Spry, which breathed 
unalterable love. O’Rourke laughed over it, and 
kissed it in a sort of graceful burlesque of rap- 
ture, and had just unlocked his desk to set it 
with a score of others there from the same writer, 
when Maskelyne knocked at the door. 

The maid brought up the visitor’s card, and 
he frowned over it for a second, but looked up 
from it with a smile of such friendly candor that 
even the domestic noticed it, and, by sympathy, 
took a bright face down-stairs with her, and gave 
a bright invitation to the visitor to enter. 
O'Rourke followed her to the door of his room, 
but returned and took his seat again before Mas- 
kelyne appeared. 

“T can’t afford to be too demonstrative,” he 
said tohimself. “ Let me take him as if nothing 
had happened.” When Maskelyne entered he 
held out a sideway hand to him. “ Good-morn- 
ing, old fellow,” he said, in a friendly voice. “ You 
don’t mind waiting a little,do you?” The hand 
was not taken, and he looked up. “You look 
serious. Is there anything the matter ?” 

“T want to ask you a question or two,” said 
Maskelyne. “I shall be obliged to you if you 
will answer me.” He looked serious enough in 
all conscience. 

“T will, if I can,” replied O'Rourke. 
may be sure of that.” 

“T am told that you are engaged to be mar- 
ried to the lady to whom I introduced you a few 
weeks ago at the Langham. Will you kindly tell 
me if the news is true ?” 

“My dear fellow!” cried O'Rourke, in genuine 
astonishment at the question. “I am not re- 
sponsible for any such statement. I give you 
my word of honor that I have not whispered a 
word to that effect to any one.” 

“T did not know that I intruded upon a secret,” 
said Maskelyne. “As I am informed, the lady 
herself is responsible for the statement.” 

“The lady herself?” asked O’Rourke, archly. 
“ And in whom has the lady herself confided 2” 

“T am told that she has confided in Mrs. Far- 
ley. Can you tell me if I may rely upon the 
news ?” 

“ If you were anybody else, now,” said O’Rourke, 
laying both hands on Maskelyne’s shoulders and 
shaking him a little, “I should have to be very 
guarded with you. But since you are you, and 
the discreetest man alive on either side of the 
Atlantic, I won’t deny a statement which must be 
flattering alike to the lady’s and my own discern- 
ment.” The boyish cordial laugh with which he 
said this made it altogether perfect. 

“T may believe it, then?” said Maskelyne, in 
whose face there was no gleam of friendship to 
respond to that which radiated from O’ Rourke’s. 

“In the very strictest confidence,” returned the 
Patriot, “ you may believe it. I was pledged to 
quiet, and shall adhere to the pledge, in spite of 
what you tell me. I shall adhere to it, that is, 
until it is lifted from me by the hands that first 
imposed it. It’s all very sudden and strange, 
isn’t it? At times I can hardly believe in it my- 
self. But every man’s fate‘is in wait for him, if 
we may believe the story-books. As a general 
thing we can’t believe the story-books, I suppose, 
but I am inclined to give them credit in this par- 
ticular.” 

Maskelyne’s unchanging look disconcerted him 
a little, but he would not show it. Yet, in spite 
of his resolve, it hurried him into an indiscretion. 

“Let me be vilely painted,” he began with his 
blithest smile ; “and in such great letters as they 
write, ‘Here is good horse to hire,’ let them sig- 
nify under my sign,‘ Here you may see Hector 
O’Rourke, the married man.’” Then he turned 
and met Maskelyne’s unaltered gaze in. 
“You'll be laughing at all of us by-and-by,” he 
said. “Did the blind boy ever draw a bow at 
you, or are you arrow-proof ?” 

“You would seem to be curiously susceptible,” 
said Maskelyne, thrown off his guard against him- 
self by an inward movement of mingled anger 
and contempt. “I have the pleasure to bid you 
good-by.” 

“Why, Maskelyne, old fellow,” cried O’ Rourke, 
“what, in the name of mystery, is the matter?” 
He intercepted the other’s passage to the door, 
and stood there, the picture of innocence in con- 
sternation. 

“T am unhappily tied,” said Maskelyne. “I 
should like an explanation above all things, if I 
could but ask and offer one. But if you care to 
accept a fact at my hands, without an examina- 
tion of the steps that led me to it, I don’t mind 
telling you that you are curiously shameless and 
dishonorable.” 

‘“‘Maskelyne, you amaze me!” cried O’Rourke. 
“You—you wound me. No. You must not go. 
I have a right to ask you for an explanation of 
this strange behavior—this amazing language. 
Great heavens!” he exclaimed, suddenly, as if a 
light had pierced his mind. “ Maskelyne, I swear 


“You 


to you— You spoke of her lightly—almost dis- 
paragingly. ‘A prettyish widow, and sinfully 
rich.’ I recall your very words. If you had 
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given me a hint, a sign, I should have known. 
I should have guarded myself.” 

“ You afflict me with as acute a shame as if I 
myself were lying,” Maskelyne answered, sorrow- 
fully. “Having begun it, you must go on with 
it, of course, so long as I am here. Let me get 
by, and save yourself the trouble and the shame.” 

“W hat do you charge me with ?” cried O'Rourke, 
setting his back against the door. “I refuse to 
allow you to leave this room until you tell me 
what is your charge against me.” 

“You fail to understand me ?” 

“ Utterly.” 

“Will you try to understand me now ?—I have 
learned to think of you as a very base and un- 
worthy person. I desire to know you no more. 
I have found you unworthy of an honest man’s 
regard. If you choose to fight upon that ques- 
tion, the method is barbarous, but I should dear- 
ly like it for once, and [ won't disappoint you. 
As for explanation, that could only be a matter 
of form between us, and I am tied. You know 
that as well as I do, and you understand me ad- 
mirably. I am leaving England for the Conti- 
nent; but my letters will be forwarded. In the 
mean time we can have nothing more to say to 
each other.” 

“ Well,” said O'Rourke, as if he resigned the 
puzzle, “go your way. I can only hope to meet 
you in a fairer frame of mind. I don’t know— 
upon my conseience—why you want to fight with 
me. I don’t know why you quarrel with me.” 

He moved away from the door, and Maskelyne 
opened it and left the room without a word. 

(vo BE CONTINUED.) 





~OLD CLOTHES MADE NEW. 


IINHE time of looking over partly worn clothes, 

with a view to renovating them so that they 
will have a semblance of their former freshness, 
is an anxious one for the busy woman who is 
forced by the state of her purse to turn to ac- 
count every available piece of material. 

It is surprising what can be accomplished when 
the ways and means are understood, Old gar- 
ments which have been spending a longer or 
shorter leave of absence in the retirement of 
the boxes and chests of store-room and garret, 
under the manipulation of skillful fingers can be 
made to take on a freshness which any one not 
versed in the art of restoration would not believe 
possible. 

By laying in a good stock of patience and per- 
severance, and taking for a motto the cheering 
assurance that “there is nothing so old that it 
can not be made to look better,” wonders may 
be accomplished by means of careful cleaning, 
judicious dyeing, and persistent steaming. 

The first thing to be done to a garment that is 
to be made over is to rip it to pieces, pick out all 
the threads, and brush it thoroughly. If you 
know just how it is to be made up again, select 
only the pieces needed, so as not to waste any 
unnecessary labor in cleaning what will not be 
used. 

If the material is woollen, but little worn, and 
not much, if any, soiled, a good brushing and 
pressing are all that will be needed. Pin the 
pieces on an ironing table, and brush thorough- 
ly, first across the goods, then lengthwise. 

If the gathers and wrinkles to be pressed out 
are few and not deeply made, but little moisture 
need be used. Wring acloth out of clean water 
until it is entirely drained, spread it over the 
goods, and iron over the cloth until it is perfectly 
dry. Wring out the cloth again, and go over all 
the goods in the same way. When one piece 
must be moistened and pressed, it is necessary 
that all the rest should receive the same treat- 
ment. 

One reason why made-over garments so fre- 
quently have an unpleasant and botched look is 
because too little attention is paid to such small 
items. If the work must be done, it is surely 
worth while to do it well, so that one will feel re- 
paid for one’s labor in the end, and view the 
completed work with satisfaction. 

If the stuff is much soiled, a thorough brush- 
ing is also the first step in the cleaning process. 
A few kinds of goods and a few colors will stand 
washing in warm soap-suds if followed by a care- 
ful rinsing in clear water and still more careful 
drying. 

Much the best plan is to use some kind of 
cleaning fluid, for the objections to washing are 
many. Some colors fade badly ; even black turns 
rusty. The stuff must not be wrung, or even 
squeezed hard, to take out the water, as it will be 
full of wrinkles which refuse to be pressed out. 
If the stuff is of delicate color and is hung up 
to let the water drain out, it is apt to have a de- 
cidedly streaked appearance, which the most care- 
ful rinsing can not prevent. 

After brushing, the next thing is to take out 
all grease and other spots. Grease spots may be 
eradicated from black goods by rubbing with a 
sponge dipped in turpentine, having first laid the 
stuff over a woollen cloth folded three or four 
times. Grease spots can be taken from material 
of any color by covering the place with pipe-clay. 
Powder the clay, and moisten it with water to the 
consistency of thick cream, spread it over the 
spot, and let it dry. After it has been on several 
hours, scrape it off with the blunt edge of a knife, 
and dust off all the fine powder with a soft brush. 

To remove paint spots, apply turpentine until 
the paint is softened. Then sponge repeatedly 
with alcohol. Oil, wax, and resinous substances 
may also be removed by first applying turpentine, 
then alcohol. 

Spots made by rust and some kinds of ink may 
be removed from woollens by applying citric 
acid. This acid can not be used on some colors 
without changing them to a very ugly shade, so 
it is well to try what effect it has on the color of 
the goods to be cleaned by putting some on a 
waste bit before attacking the spot. It is always 





well to be on the safe side, and to be sure that 
you will not make matters worse while trying to 
improve them. In these days of many shades 
and colors it is not safe to say that what will act 
as well as could be desired on one shade will not 
behave in exactly an opposite manner on a differ- 
ent shade of the same color. 

After the most conspicuous spots have been 
removed, the stuff is to be sponged off with 
some cleaning fluid. The following mixture will 
be found a very good preparation for sponging 
all kinds of woollen goods; two ounces of white 
Castile soap, cut in small bits and dissolved in 
one quart of warm water; after the soap is en- 
tirely dissolved, add four ounces of ammonia, four 
ounces of alcohol, two ounces of ether, one ounce 
of glycerine, and three quarts of soft water. Mix 
and bottle. The fluid should be kept in bottles 
with glass or rubber stoppers. 

Pour a quantity of the fluid into an earthen 
dish ; lay the goods on an ironing table covered 
with a rubber blanket; apply the fluid with a 
sponge, using enough to wet the stuff thoroughly, 
and drawing the sponge over it always in one di- 
rection, As each piece becomes nearly dry, press 
it with a hot iron, laying a piece of muslin over 
the goods. If the stuff is light-colored, the cloth 
must be white, but if black or dark-colored, a 
black cloth must be used, for the color from black 
muslin is apt to iron off on the goods beneath, 
and if white muslin is used over black or dark 
stuff, it is sure to leave on it a liberal supply of 
lint, which is difficult to brush off. 

Care must be taken that there are no seams or 
creases either in the ironing blanket or in the 
cloth, or a shiny streak on the goods will be the 
result, The rubber blanket used under the 
stuff while sponging it must, of course, be re- 
moved before pressing. 

When black stuff has become rusty, the color 
can be restored by sponging it with strong am- 
monia water, or a mixture of equal parts of am- 
monia and alcohol which is still better. 

Black stuff may be restored to its former 
freshness by sponging it with a liquor made by 
boiling a large handful of fig leaves in two quarts 
of water until reduced to a pint. This may be 
used on cloth, crape, and bombazine. 

Grease spots can often be removed from silk by 
rubbing the fabric between the palms of the 
hands. Turpentine, alcohol, or benzine can be 
used, and pipe-clay, used as described above, will 
remove spots without injuring the most delicate 
shades, 

Black silk can be made to look almost as good 
as new by sponging on the right side with weak 
tea or coffee, and pressing on the right side, with 
a thick flannel between the silk and the iron. 
When the silk is very much wrinkled, sponge on 
the wrong side with weak gum-arabic water, and, 
when nearly dry, iron between two woollen cloths. 

Rusty black lace can be wonderfully freshened 
up by rinsing it in water to which have been add- 
ed borax and alcohol in the proportion of one 
table-spoonful each of borax and alcohol to one 
cupful of soft water. After the lace is partly 
dry, dip it in water in which an old kid glove has 
been boiled, squeeze gently, pull out the edges, 
pin on sheets of blotting-paper, and dry under 
heavy books. 

The creases can be taken out of velvet and the 
pile raised by drawing it across a hot iron over 
which a wet cloth has been spread. If there are 
pin marks over which the pile refuses to rise, 
brush it up with a stiff brush and steam it, re- 
peating the operation several times. Narrow 
velvet ribbon can be ironed by dampening the 
back and drawing it across the flat face of an 
iron set upright on a table. 

When the nap is worn off of cloth it can some- 
times be restored thus: soak the goods in cold 
water for an hour, then with a pin or needle gen- 
tly pick up the nap; after the nap is raised, 
brush it the right way with a soft brush. 





ANNA SEWARD AND DR. 
JOHNSON. 


ICHFIELD is an ancient cathedral town in 

4 a picturesque region of England. In its 
grammar school Addison, Dr. Johnson, and Gar- 
rick were educated, and in Lichfield Jonson was 
born, 

A little more than a hundred years ago there 
was a distinguished literary circle at Lichfield, 
composed of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of 7he 
Botanic Garden, and grandfather of the cham- 
pion of evolution in our day ; Thomas Hayley, au- 
thor of The Triumphs of Temper ; Siv Brooke 
Boothby, who wrote Fables and Satires ; Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth ; Thomas Day, the eccen- 
tric philosopher, and author of Sandford and Mer- 
ton, once as popular as Robinson Crusoe ; the 
blind and ill-humored Miss Anna Williams, the 
biographer of the Emperor Julian, who long en- 
joyed the hospitality of Dr. Johnson ; and other 
residents or occasional sojourners at that plea- 
sant borough, 

Anna Seward was the central and most attract- 
ive star of the Lichfield literary constellation. 
She was charming in person and in conversation, 
graceful in manners, witty, and winning in all her 
ways at that time, and was already known as a 
clever poet, though only about twenty years of 
age. Her father, Thomas Seward, was the canon 
resident of Lichfield Cathedral. He dwelt in the 
bishop’s palace, and his house was the gathering- 
place of these congenial friends. 

Miss Seward was made somewhat conceited by 
the flattery and overpraise of her friends and ad- 
mirers. Indeed, the whole circle formed a mu- 
tual admiration society, and excited the gentle 
ridicule of their London contemporaries. Sharp 
epigrams, squibs, and sarcastic sonnets were aim- 
ed at them, especially at Miss Seward and her 
feminine literary friends. Horace Walpole wrote 
in 1776: ‘* Misses Seward and Williams and half 
a dozen more of these harmonious virgins have 





no imagination, no novelty. Their thoughts and 
phrases are like their gowns—odd remnants cut 
and turned,” 

In the family of Mr. Seward lived Honora 
Sneyd, a beautiful young maiden, and a compan- 
ion of his daughter Anna. She was lovely in 
person and in character. John André, a hand- 
some and cultivated youth from London, first saw 
her at a little village near Lichfield, with the 
Sewards, and was desperately enamored with her 
at first sight. She reciprocated his passion. The 
romantic Miss Seward, some years Honora’s sen- 
ior, was delighted. The lovers became betrothed. 
Prudential reasons caused an agreement for a 
long postponement of their nuptials. 

André returned to London, a hundred miles 
from the maiden, carrying with him a miniature 
likeness of her which he had sketched. A cor- 
respondence between Miss Seward and young 
André ensued, of which Honora was the chief 
burden. Separation cooled the ardor of the 
young lady’s love for André, and in course of 
time she married Richard Lovell Edgeworth, one 
of the Lichfield literary circle, and became the 
mother of Maria Edgeworth, the novel-writer. 
André came to America, carrying in his bosom 
the miniature of Honora suspended from his 
neck. His sad fate as “Major André” is well 
known; his memorial is in Westminster Abbey. 

After the tragic death of her charming corre- 
spondent Miss Seward wrote her best-known poem 
—“Monody on Major André”’—which greatly 
pleased Dr. Johnson, who was a rank Tory. He 
frequently visited Lichfield, was often the guest 
of Canon Seward, and admired the genius of his 
daughter. Boswell, Johnson’s shadow, writing of 
a visit at Mr. Seward’s in 1775, said, “ And now, 
for the first time, I had the pleasure of seeing his 
celebrated daughter, Miss Anna Seward, to whom 
I have since been indebted for many civilities.” 

Johnson indulged a ferocious hatred of Amer- 
icans. On one occasion, while at Lichfield, he 
said, “I am willing to love all mankind except 
an American.” He called them “ rascals,” “ rob- 
bers and pirates,” and angrily exclaimed, “I'd 
burn and destroy them.” Miss Seward, who was 
present, and who favored the American cause, 
boldly rebuked him, saying, “Sir, this is an in- 
stance that we are always most violent against 
those we have most injured.” This delicate but 
keen reproach irritated Johnson still more, and, 
says Boswell, “he roared out another tremen- 
dous volley, which one might fancy could be heard 
across the Atlantic.” 

But Anna Seward and Dr. Johnson remained 
good friends. They corresponded with each oth- 
er, and frequently met in social cireles. Her 
““Monody on Major André” appeared in 1781, 
and contained the lines: 

* Remember, Washington! the day shall come 

Of deep repentance for this barbarous doom, 

When tnjured André’s memory shall inspire 

A kindling Army with resistless fire ; 

Each falchion sharpen that the Britons wield, 

And lead their fiercest Lion to the field. 

Then, when each hope of thine shall set in night, 

When dubious dread and unavailing flight 

Impel your Host, thy guilt-upbraided soul 

Shall wish untouch’d the sacred Life you stole; 

And when thy Heart appall’d and vanquish'd Pride 

Shall vainly ask for mercy they denied, 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate they gave, 

Nor Pity gild the darkness of thy grave.” 


This “Monody” so delighted Dr. Johnson that 
he wrote the following poetic epistle to the author, 
and published it in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
over his signature : 


“TO MISS SEWARD ON HER MONODY ON 
MAJOR ANDRE.” 

* Above the frigid etiquette of form, 
With the same animated feelings warm, 
I come, fair Maid, enamor'd of thy lays, 
With tribute verse to swell the note of praise. 
Nor let the gentle Jnlia’s* hand disclaim 
The bold intrusion of an honest strain ; 
Nor is it mine alone—’tis the full voice 
Of such as honor with no vulgar choice,t 
Of such as feel each glowing line along 
Once the bright subject of an bumble song.t 
The treasures of the female heart make known 
By copying the soft movements of her own. 
Woman should walk arrayed in her own robe, 
The hope, the boast, the blessing of the globe. 
SHREWSBURY. 8. Jounson.” 


In 1782 Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets 
appeared, in which he severely criticised the po- 
etry of Miss Seward’s cherished friend Thomas 
Hayley, whom she almost adored. At this she 
took fire, for she was ever ready and prompt to 
defend heroically those she had learned to esteem. 
She wrote letters to her friends which were not 
complimentary to Johnson. To Hayley she wrote: 

“You have seen Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. They have excited your generous indig- 
nation. A heart like Hayley’s would shrink as- 
tonished to perceive a mind so enriched with the 
powers of genius capable of such cool malignity. 
Yet the Gentleman’s Magazine praised these un- 
worthy efforts to blight the laurels of undoubted 
fame. © that the venom may fall where it 
ought! I turn from this comet in literature 
(Johnson) to the sun (Hayley).” 

Some of Miss Seward’s animadversions, much 
more severe, found their way without her consent 
into the public prints, and deeply offended the 
“leviathan.” The breach was never healed. She 
would not retract a word. She persisted in such 
utterances ; and sometimes, even after Johnson’s 
death (1784), she spiced them with attacks upon 
his personal character, which caused Bishop Per- 
cey to charge her with “ malignity.” These at- 
tacks drew from Boswell a defense of his dead 
friend, and he and Miss Seward carried on a spir- 
ited controversy in the Gentleman's Magazine in 
1795. 

Anna Seward wrote a metrical novel ( Louisa) 
and many sonnets. Her best performance, next 
to her ‘‘ Monody,” is an “ Elegy on Captain James 





* André, in his letters, bad addressed Miss Seward 
as “ Julia.” 

+ A reading society at Shrewabnry. 

t Alluding to an “ Essay on Woman” written by 
Johnson, 











Cook,” the circumnavigator of the globe. Of this 
poem Sir Walter Scott said it conveyed “a high 
impression of the original power of the author.” 
The eminent Corsican patriot General Paoli 
spoke of it with exalted praise, and Dr. Darwin 
declared that the author was the “inventress of 
epic elegy.” 

Miss Seward’s literary correspondence was pub- 
lished in 1807 in six volumes; and in 1810 a 
collection of her poems, with extracts from her 
correspondence, edited by Sir Walter Scott, was 
published by Ballantyne. Her literary fame has 
not been enduring, and she is now almost forgot- 
ten, although she was a conspicuous figure in the 
literary world late in the last century. Her so- 
cial relations to Major André have perpetuated 
her memory in the minds of Americans. The 
original manuscript of her “ Monody” is in the 
possession of Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., of 
New York; and the first published edition of it, 
printed at Lichfield in 1781, with her autograph 
signature attached, belongs to the writer. 

Benson J. Lossina. 





Working Design for Mantel Valances, 
etc. 


See illustration on page 780. 


Tuis South Kensington design is the working 
pattern of the pretty mantel valance published in 
Bazar No. 47 of the current volume. As there 
described, it is to be worked on cloth, velvet, or 
plush; on the first two it is effective when work- 
ed in outline with various shades of gold and 
green silk, working some of the plain leaves in 
feather stitch. Gold thread may be used for 
working on plush. The pattern is effective and 
easily worked. 





ELISABETTA SIRANTI. 
“A queenly woman, and as fayre as she was good.” 


VEN such words fail to give with entireness 

4 > : - A 

“4 the story of her beautiful life. Born in Bo- 
logna more than two hundred years ago, we can 
readily understand that it was not easy, under 
the most favorable opportunities allowed to wo- 
men of that period, to educate the talent that 
would not be repressed. The biographer of 
Elisabetta Sirani says that she was a person of 
rare talent, and eat ly in her chosen career became 
a devoted imitator of Guido Reni, drinking in 
with avidity “the peculiar sweetness and har- 
mony of his style.” The heads of her Madonnas 
and Magdalens are mentioned as “ charming, and 
eloquently expressive of the innate refinement of 
her nature.” 

The industry of this young artist was marvel- 
lous; in about ten years one hundred and fifty 
pictures and etchings came from her hand. She 
worked with great rapidity, even while chatting 
with guests at her studio and receiving their sug- 
she enjoyed the busy talk, 
and would not allow that it was in any way an 
intrusion. 

“St. Anthony adoring the Virgin and Child” 
is regarded her masterpiece, and the native city of 
the artist holds it as a rare treasure. In the art 
galleries of other cities many of her lesser works 
may be found 

In person Elisabetta Sirani was beautiful. Her 
style of dress indicated great delicacy and refine- 


gestions of subjects ; 


ment of soul; and through sweetness and sim- 
plicity of manner she made many friends. 

It is recorded that “ she addressed herself with 
skill and promptitude to domestic affairs, rising 
early to perform her share of household duties, 
and never allowing her beautiful art to interfere 
with home and house occupations.” 

“Through more than two centuries her name 
has been memorable as a person of devoted filial 
affection, feminine grace, and artless benignity of 
manner, thus adding a lustre to her talents, and 
completing a personality which her friends re- 
garded as an ideal perfection.” 

She was a sweet singer, making her home one 
of music, and never declined using this gift for 
the pleasure or comfort of others. 

“The day of her burial was one of public 
Her funeral was attended with un- 
usual pomp, and she was interred beside Guido 
Reni. Poems and orations in her honor were 
numerous, and a collection called J/ Penello La- 
grimati was issued containing these, and odes, 
anagrams, and epitaphs in both Latin and Ital- 
ian, setting forth her charms and her virtues.” 

The portrait of this remarkable woman in the 
Ercolani Gallery at Bologna represents her when 
busy painting her father’s portrait; and judging 
from this picture, she was a woman of tall, ele- 
gant figure and a very attractive face 

Elisabetta Sirani was born in 1640, and died 
1665. 


mourning. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Braoxnerry Corptar.—Mash up a quantity of the 
berries aud stew them over the fire for a few minutes. 
When cool, strain them through a thin cloth. To ev- 
ery quart of the juice add a half pound of loaf-sugar, a 
quarter of an ounce each of nutmeg, allspice, and cin- 
namon. All of the spices should be ground to fine 
powder. Boil all together for fifteen minutes). When 
cool stir in half a pint of best French brawdy, and seal 
up in bottles. This ‘preparation is highly medicinal, 
and recommended only as good physic. 

Hrrxovotrus Puppine (very good).—Half a pound 
each of bread-crumbs and chopped figs, six ounces 
each of fresh suet and brown sugar. Mince nicely to- 
gether the figs and suet, add a half tea-spoonfal of salt 
and three eggs well beaten, also half a nutmeg. Boil 
in a buttered pudding-mould for four hours, Serve 
with some nice sweet sauce. 

Vervet Cream.—Put into a stew-pan one ounce of 
gelatine previously soaked for fifteen minutes in a gill 
of cold water. Add a half pint of sherry wine, the 
juice of a lemon and half its rind grated with a quar- 
ter of a pound of sugar. Let all boil gently together 
until the gelatine is melted, then strain through a fine 
sieve or piece of muslin into a pint and a half of sweet 
cream. Keep stirring until nearly cold, then put inte 
moulds that bave been first wet with cold water. 
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THE PREACHER. 
By ANNIE FIELDS. 
Ur to the church we went to pray 
And meditate on Love Divine; 
Or so we teach, and thus men say, 
We, branches all, of Christ the Vine. 


The church stood by the village green, 
Where two and two or three or four 

The people in their best were seen 
Slow gathering round the door, 


In the old time our fathers came 
Bearing their weight of sin and cares; 
The service was a holy flame 
That purged away their snares. 


The little children gazed in awe 

To see their parents bow the knee, 
Obedient to a higher law, 

A God they could not see. 


Now life has changed. The people ask 
Who is the preacher, can you tell? 
And study his appointed task, 
And question, Is it well ? 


Or gaze with disapproving brows, 
And, angry, say, “* We like him not; 

We do not care for what he knows; 
The gift, he has it not.” 


Returning thus when church was done, 
Weary, I kissed a curly head. 
“What playest thou, my little one 
“At church-going,” she said. 


9” 


“Who was the preacher?” I asked then. 
A solemn look was on her face; 

“The same, mother, has always been, 
The Lord.” A creature base 


I felt myself when thus a word 
From a young child unconscious brought 
Home to my heart how there unheard 
God spake, and I learned naught. 





TYPE OF BEAUTY. 
See illustration on double page. 


i ae beautiful picture, which forms the thir- 
teenth of the series that has been in course 
of publication in the Bazar from time to time for 
some years, is by the clever French artist Jules 
Goupil, and is an excellent specimen of his style. 
M. Goupil is a pupil of Ary Scheffer, a native of 

* Paris, who enjoys much distinction as a genre 
painter, and who has won several medals. His 
works have figured for many years in the Salon, 

For the information of those readers who are 
interested in these fine pictures, which represent 
the ideal of female beauty as depicted by some 
of the first artists of our time, we will say that 
those hitherto published will be found in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. XIII; Nos. 8, 15, 31, and 
52, Vol. XIV.; Nos. 2, 6, 16, and 43, Vol. XV.; 
Nos. 9 and 40, Vol. XVI; and No. 1, Vol. XVIL. 





LOUISE AND HER LOVER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OUISE had been about to marry when a mere 
child, a fair girl of eighteen summers, and 
her lover not yet twenty. People used to smile 
over it and talk of Boots at the Holly-tree Inn, 
and matrons were ready to admit the pretty thing 
to their confidence with a sense of generosity and 
pity at the same time. But she wanted little of 
the matrons, she wanted little of former compan- 
ions, she wanted nothing of any but Roger, her 
lover already of a half-dozen years, and whom 
she so adored that to have him out of her sight 
was punishment. His face was to her so much 
an object of beauty that had she been shut up 
between the four bare walls of a tomb, she would 
not have felt the need of any grace or tint or 
line of the outside world, with that perfect color 
and outline before her, the face to her of a young 
prince of men, while his nature, his generous, 
noble, sympathetic nature, was even more beau- 
tiful yet, and satisfied all her sense of moral beau- 
ty, as his wit and quickness satisfied her sense 
of intellectual beauty. She wanted no other 
society than his, and she had been many years his 
constant companion before it occurred to her that 
he wanted any other society than hers. This 
might have been because they had always lived 
in a gay family of Roger’s three brothers and 
their wives, in which Louise had been the adopt- 
ed daughter since her birth, and so surrounded 
he had no opportunity of feeling this want. It 
was a dark day to Louise when she found out the 
possibility of such a lack, and she remembered 
a conversation of twenty-five years ago, in which, 
at the time, she scarcely did more than join me- 
chanically, but which now seemed to have been 
written in on her brain in letters of fire. It was 
old Mrs. Ward, the next neighbor, who had been 
talking with her—at least she had seemed old to 
Louise then—so old! Now Louise remembered 
with a little smile she herself was just as old as 
Mrs. Ward was then, “ You don’t tell me, Louise,” 
the elder lady had said, “ that you really mean to 
marry Roger Adriance? Why, he is nothing but 
a boy.” 

“A boy! He is older than I.” 

“Older than you! And what does that mean ? 
You are both children, to come down to the plain 
fact; but he is more of a child than you are, and 
at his age can not know his own mind. Besides, 
there should be five times the difference between 
you that there is, if you don’t want, some day, to 
come to the end of your fool’s paradise. Five ? 
there should be ten !” 

“IT don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Ward,” 
Louise had said, with dignity. 

“Don’t be formal with me, dear child. I am 
telling you wholesome truth, if it is bitter. There 
is a strange streak in many men—Roger may be 





one of them ; sooner or later they tire of the one 
face, the worn-out old face; they want the fresh 
young face, the fresh young nature, the novelty 
of the new experience. And what they want they 
will have. It may be innocent enough, but it 
breaks the old wife’s heart, And it is a good 
plan to be one’s self that fresh young face, to be 
a dozen years younger than one’s husband, not 
a dozen years older, which, without paradox, is 
what being the same age amounts to.” 

“T think, Mrs. Ward, this is libellous,” said 
Louise. ‘True marriage is to be one soul, to 
live and feel together, to grow old together, to 
die together.” 

“You baby!” said Mrs. Ward. 

“ But see how many happy marriages we hear 
of where, worse than being so nearly of the same 
age, the husbands are ten or fifteen years the 
younger !” 

“Exceptional marriages, of calm and excep- 
tionally noble men, with fixed principles, and old- 
er than their years. Roger is a delightful youth, 
but not one of those.” 

Louise, a trifle vexed, looked at Mrs. Ward’s 
face, where tears had made their channels, and 
she might have known that there was some truth, 
at least for herself, in what the woman said. But 
would Louise ever be as plain, as sallow, as hol- 
low-eyed, as sad, as all-unlovely-looking, as Mrs. 
Ward? Whatnonsense! She would be as young 
at forty as at twenty, and why not as gay ? 

Gay she was now, at any rate. And although 
the marriage was postponed, owing to a fall that 
Roger had from his horse, from the effects of 
which, in a threatened paralysis, he was years in 
recovering, she still went on walking in her fool’s 
paradise without coming to that ominous end of 
it which Mrs. Ward had foreboded. 

Except for the first gloom of Roger’s accident, 
and for subsequent brief periods of depression 
over his lingering condition, the whole household 
was gay, in fact—Donald and Margaret, Caroline 
and Paul, Percy and Ethel, and the old father of 
the four sons, who was a boy again with them. 
Old Mr. Adriance, indeed, for so many years all 
but her father, was as much a source of happi- 
ness to Louise as anybody else, he was so full 
of kindly interest and sympathy; and on the 
rare occasions when Roger was able to join his 
brothers in outings with gun or rod, Louise found 
a companionship with Mr. Adriance that made 
the hours light, and her attachment to him in- 
creased the more that Margaret was busy with 
her painting, and Caroline with her music, and 
Ethel with what she called her social duties, so 
that she would have been much alone but for 
him. Roger, indeed, kept often to his room for 
days rather than let others witness the pain to 
which he was liable. Still, if the family scatter- 
ed in the morning, in the evening they were usu- 
ally together, with a throng of friends; and even 
if one had moped a little in the morning, the 
cheery close of the day would have changed the 
mood. 

There was less of this social life when Ethel 
died, as both Caroline and Margaret were of those 
who refuse to perform social duties, and people 
hesitated about going freely to a house where any 
one was in such distress as Percy was over the 
loss of Ethel: Louise felt it all the more impor- 
tant that the house should be made pleasant for 
Percy; but Caroline seemed to feel that music 
would be a mockery, and Margaret’s painting was 
really not very consolatory. Louise then rather 
devoted herself to poor Percy; she did her best 
to lift his spirit with the few tunes she knew, and 
she used to read, to sit, and walk with him, till 
Roger said she was getting as dull as Perey him- 
self, and that it was enough to seal anybody in 
eternal dejection to hear Percy reading : 

“ How can I live my lonesome days ? 

How can I tread my lonesome ways? 

The voice is still T loved to hear, 

The voice is lost I held so dear. 

Since death unlocks thy hand from mine, 

No love awaits me euch as thine— 

Oh, love, the hardest to resign !” 
For Roger hated sorrow and sad things, and want- 
ed every one to be happy and gay about him—a 
trait that was wont to be quoted as evidence of 
nobility by those who did not know that it was 
entirely for his own pleasure that he wanted such 
surroundings. So at last any great amount of 
effort was given up, and Percy remained sad and 
saturnine, a sort of accustomed shadow in the 
household, and Roger resorted again to his phy- 
sicians, and their marriage was still in the future. 

Gradually, however, the household returned to 
something of its general light-heartedness; if 
there were not so many there, they were the older 
friends, and life seemed sweet to live for all of 
them. The first to break up its placidity were 
Paul and Caroline, in removing to Europe, where 
Paul was to take a minor diplomatic position, and 
shortly afterward, Donald’s health seriously fail- 
ing, he needed all the attention that Margaret 
could spare from her painting, and the cares of 
the household fell entirely to Louise. This, how- 
ever, was not unpleasant to her, so long the 
daughter of the house; and the dear old Mr. 
Adriance joined her in it all so warmly that it 
was a new happiness. Roger, too, seemed pleased 
with her responsibility, and was for a while as 
eager and interested in her administration as if 
they had but just begun to look forward instead 
of being as good as old married folk, and he quite 
returned to his old habits of allegiance, which, to 
say truth, had been of late a little disused. Roger 
had, indeed, been a most delighted and delighting 
early lover, proud of his possession of a promised 
wife, of his position as a promised husband, and 
altogether in a state of bliss. Perhaps that had 
naturally worn down in a half-dozen years, and 
because one can not always keep at the highest 
power, in the next half-dozen it had been replaced 
by a manner that had more habit and use than 
fervent feeling in it. But as, even then, there 
were every now and then accesses of the old ex- 
pression, Louise did not feel like quarrelling too 
much with fate, and went her way, if not entirely 





happy, yet without allowing herself much other 
regret than that which followed the loss of her 
lover’s activity, and his failure to take his place 
in the world of men, the lofty place it would have 
been, in her belief ; for Roger was as fully all in 
all to her now as he had been on the day they 
were first pledged. 

But there presently came to Louise almost as 
great a sorrow as Roger’s accident had brought; 
for Roger was living, and with her; but Mr. Adri- 
ance, who had been a part of her life so long, was 
one day found upon the floor in an apoplexy, as 
good as dead. Not dead, though, but a death in 
life. He lived for ten years, and in that time he 
knew nobody but Louise, and she was obliged 
from love and pity to give him all of herself that 
was possible. The first shock, of course, of see- 
ing her dear old friend, with all his brightness 
and sweetness, become an inane and almost inan- 
imate being, wore away into dull pain that years 
did not overcome ; and to that was presently add- 
ed the discomfort of seeing Roger, for all his 
want of health and strength, take his pleasure in 
a thousand ways in which she could no longer 
join or accompany him, as she had been wont to 
do—of seeing him learn to do without her. Of 
course Roger had wanted her society in it all, had 
asked her for it, had disquieted both her heart 
and conscience between desire of going and duty 
in staying, and had then contented himself as he 
could without it, till the contentment grew quite 
into a habit. 

So time went on, and marriage was as far off 
as ever. There had been twenty years of this life 
that was neither one thing nor another. Louise 
saw other lovers marry and lead ideal lives, she 
saw her friends with their children about them, 
full of new youth ; but she never let herself sigh: 
had she not still the glorious privilege of loving 
Roger? And then suddenly there came a burst 
of hope; Roger’s recovery ‘vas all but a certain- 
ty, his health was fast bex«.g established, he was 
about to resume his career, and they were to mar- 
ry in October. After all these weary years they 
were to marry. Who so happy as Louise ? 

It was just then that Paul sent home his daugh- 
ter to spend the summer in her grandfather's 
house before he should quite fade out of it, the 
quiet little Agnes; and with her came a friend 
curious concerning America, the young Baroness 
Marie, a creature of the North, and beautiful as a 
frozen dream, colorless but for the contrast of 
burning blue eyes and yellow hair, and featured 
like a marble goddess. She had about as much 
life in her, too, as a marble goddess; she never 
had any life, indeed, unless Roger, or maybe Don- 
ald, or some other gentleman, was about her, or 
unless she sang; but when she sang she really 
looked like that goddess warmed to life. There 
was, however, a fascination in the mere act of look- 
ing at her beauty. One looked, and then looked 
again to make sure that it was there. Even Louise 
could hardly keep her eyes off the gir}. What 
wonder, then, if Roger felt the same? And then 
Roger was so fond of music, and whcn she was 
singing it was actually as if a choir of birds were 
let loese in the room. There was another fasci- 
nation about her, too—that of her foreignness, of 
her piquant accent, of her strange birth and un- 
familiar experience, of her noble origin, of the cu- 
rious antique ornaments she wore, of her luxurious 
habits. ‘ Why is she here ?” asked Louise of her- 
self. “ What is there in pale little Agnes that this 
peerless being should leave her noble halls and 
cross all that tempestuous water for the sake of 
her?” If poor old Mr. Adriance had been him- 
self, he would at once have said that the reason 
the young baroness came to America was because 
there were young American millionaires to be 
married here, and Louise need not concern herself, 
for Roger was neither young nor a millionaire. 

But Louise did concern herself. As day after 
day went by, busy with certain household cares, 
with certain duties to Mr. Adriance, she saw less 
and less of Roger, and only saw him at all to see 
him absorbed in the baroness, speaking with her 
low-voiced, seeking opportunities for her society 
in solitude, walking with her, trying this and that 
song, reading this and that book with her; to feel 
that another woman was becoming as intimate, 
to say the least, with her promised husband as 
she was; to observe him, in fine, so interested in 
another woman that he was unconscious of her 
own existence. And then, all at once, she re- 
membered old Mrs. Ward’s words—Mrs. Ward 
who had been then just the age of Louise to-day. 

It had come to that, then—the fresh young 
face, the fresh young nature—and she herself, al- 
most the same as the wife of twenty years, the 
lover of years before, who had grown to be one 
being with him, she who felt life and love as 
strong within her now as at the beginning, must 
turn her face to the wall. 

It was impossible! Fora moment she bethought 
herself that she loved Roger so well that if this 
was for his better happiness she must yield. But 
in the next moment the impossibility swept over 
her; she herself and Roger were one being; 
there was no such thing as severing them. She 
could take a sponge of chloroform and go to sleep, 
but she could not live and endure this torture. 
And if she did choose the part of sleep—where- 
fore? Only to give this girl, this thoughtless, 
heedless, shameless girl, her place, her happiness, 
this girl who, for idle pleasure, was robbing a 
wife—yes, she was the same as a wife, so far as 
this girl was concerned, a faithful, idolizing wife 
—of all her joy and peace and rest, poisoning her 
existence, upsetting her reason; for it seemed 
to Louise one night, as she saw the two come 
riding up the avenue, and saw Roger, in his fast- 
returning strength, lift the girl from her horse 
and hold her half a moment, that her reason reel- 
ed, that she could not be seeing such a thing, that 
that itself was an impossibility, and yet her eyes 
said it was a fact. Her common-sense told her 
that this girl, whose mercenary aims she learned 
better every day, could have no sincere interest in 
Roger, a man of moderate means, a pledged and 





promised husband ; to her Roger was so supernal 
that a crowned queen need not stoop in accept- 
ing his devotion; and, for the rest, Louise was 
then in a state where common-sense was like an 
unshipped rudder. The plain fact had nothing 
to do with the Baroness Marie; the plain fact 
was that Roger himself had found some one who 
obscured herself in his fancy, and he was no 
longer hers. Nor could she fail to observe that 
he no longer made the least reference to their 
approaching marriage when he saw her alone— 
but when did he ever see her alone? 

It was out of the question for Louise to at- 
tend to Mr. Adriance, to the housekeeping, to the 
guests. She was unable to sleep or eat, to sit still 
or to keep about. She would have liked to take 
chloral and sleep indefinitely ; but to sleep was to 
leave Roger unnoted, herself in darkness, and was 
not to be dreamed of. She went about like a shad- 
ow, growing thinner, more hollow-eyed and wan 
with every day. 

“How you look!” said Roger. ‘“ You are the 
ghost of yourself.” And then his eye turned 
where the baroness lay among the lounge cush- 
ions on the outer gallery, a sunbeam spreading 
over her in her array of blue and silver, dyed by 
its semi-screen of flowers—lay in all her lovely 
ad flesh and blood, like a great tea-rose her- 
self. 

“Tt is no wonder,” cried Louise. “I live with 
ghosts—the ghosts of dead joys.” And she flash- 
ed out of the room before Roger had time to won- 
der what she meant, or to feel the amazement he 
might have felt had the side of the house cried 
out with a voice. 

Louise ran through the gardens, thinking, if 
she theught at all, only of hiding herself in a 
summer-house at their foot, where nobody ever 
went. But running on headlong and bewildered 
through a broken hedge, she found herself in the 
adjoining garden of Mrs. Ward. She could not 
have told you then in what blind motion she 
smoothed her hair with her hands, and com 
her dress, and went forward to Mrs. Ward’s half- 
hidden piazza, a summer out-door parlor, which it 
was so long since she had seen that she had al- 
most forgotten there was such a place. She stood 
a moment under the drooping locust-trees and 
looked in on old Mrs. Ward, now really old after 
all these years, placid, silver-haired, white-faced, 
clear-eyed, and done with all vehemence. 

“Ah! I see you,” she said. “Come here. 
What is the matter with you? With your thin 
face and your wild eyes peering through the trees, 
you look like a menad the morning after the 
feast. Is it the morning after? Tell me, now, 
Louise—I have never forgotten what I said to 
you—have you come to the end of your fool’s 
paradise ?”” 

“For shame, Mrs. Ward! Does one ever come 
to the endof it? Did you? You look as if you 
lived in a world where there were no emotions.” 

“Only pleasant ones. Yet there is red fire be- 
fore there are white ashes. There are three ways, 
though, Louise—if you want me to go on talking 
like the Pythoness—of reaching the land of peace. 
One may take one’s self out of all the ways, and 
leave the path straight and easy for others; or 
one may scrutinize every step taken as one would 
a doubtful bridge, finding suspicions give way 
beneath the feet till one reaches solid ground ; 
or one may take a throng of gayety and youth 
into company, all so sweet, as one may say, that 
it is difficult to fix the choice on any particular 
flower or face or what not.” 

All at once Louise laughed. It was many and 
many a day since any one had heard that ring- 
ing sound. She snatched Mrs. Ward’s old with- 
ered hand and kissed it, and laughed again, and 
hurried home. That night, when Roger returned 
from a woodland stroll with the baroness, he 
found a couple of lovely young creatures on the 
lawn, each as blonde and each almost as beauti- 
ful as the baroness, if he had staid to make com- 
parison. But Roger's eyes were so full of the 
one beauty that he could not see the other, and 
he only vaguely recognized that these were his 
cousins Belle and Betty, who had been growing 
up at school,and had but just come back, fine, 
white, blue-eyed, languid beauties. They sang, 
too, he presently discovered—oh ! not as the Bar- 
oness Marie sang, but wonderfully well, for all 
that. It was the next morning that the coach, 
coming back from the station, brought another 
guest, the lovely Blanche, about whom Roger had 
ecstasized a little when chancing to meet her last 
year. He was not in the same ecstasy now. “ For 
what in the world are you filling the house up in 
this way, Louise, with father in his state?’ he 
cried, as soon as he saw her alone. 

“IT don’t imagine you object to your young 
cousins making cheer here, Roger,” Louise an- 
swered. “Nor can it possibly affect your father. 
And as long as they are here, to see Agnes and 
their uncle, it seems best to make it pleasant for 
them, And you admire Blanche so! You must 
be sure to pay her some attention this year. And 
it’s really of no use to object now, anyway, for 
I’ve asked the Thayers and the Twomblys, and it 
is going to be a conventicle of beauty.” 

And so it was. For the great mansion could 
hold any number without incommoding Donald 
and Margaret, and the one or two youths invited 
could be tucked away at the top of the house. 
And so a season set in of such gayety as the place 
had been a stranger to for years. Away in the 
wing, where he could hear but little of the plea- 
sant turmoil, old Mr. Adriance was not neglected 
through it all; for Louise felt that the potions 
were well mixed, and the charm would work with- 
out her. But when she did go down-stairs and 
out-of-doors she was possessed by a feverish 
alertness ; she was on the watch for every word, 
every glance, every gesture of Roger’s ; her nerves 
were so stretched and strained that another turn 
seemed more than she could bear; and there 
came into her eye a glitter and on her pallid 
cheek almost a flush that made her face almost 
as attractive as of old—perhaps more attractive, 
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in truth, for there was with it a wit and a viva- 
city that were the growth of experience and 
years. With this also was a certain dignity in 
the pauses—a sort of contradictory manner born 
of sorrow—that more than once Roger observed 
with a dull sense of gratification, as one observes 
a work of art, and then he returned to his idols. 

But there was no dignity or calm in Louise’s 
inmost soul; she seemed to herself to be in a 
raging whirlwind of fire; and she was conscious 
of nothing but the agony of the fact that, come 
what might, come all the best that could, she 
had really lost her lover. For was there anything 
left of the old faith, the trust, the reverence, that 
in these long years had made happiness out of 
sorrow ? 

It was strange to her that through it all she 
had no feeling for the young creature that had 
caused her pain other than one of pity and some 
contempt ; she looked at her covertly, and a smile 
that was half a pang would writhe across her 
lips on seeing the girl turn to Roger as to her 
one friend and sponsor in the place, although she 
had vainly tried in the first to make herself the 
friend and sponsor to whom the girl should turn, 
and on seeing Roger slowly awaking to percep- 
tion of the existence of one and another of this 
bevy of blonde beauties, obliged as host to make 
himself and his house agreeable to them, singing 
with this one and dancing with that, looking out, 
in whatever small degree, for the welfare of the 
others. And when Louise saw so much as that, 
she made her coup d'état, and sent for young 
King Vanhuysen. 

King Vanhuysen was the only son and grand- 
son of millionaires; he had not only a capital of 
millions, but a revenue of millions: he had no- 
thing else. He came round in his yacht and 
took them out to sea—a floating palace, where 
they seemed to live in a world as remote from 
every day as if they were on a star; his horses 
and equipages were waiting when they came 
back ; flowers, fruits, all rare things, seemed to 
surround and follow him; there was a sense of 
infinite wealth about him. One day Louise in- 
duced him to fetch down the hereditary diamonds 
of the Vanhuysen ladies; the Baroness Marie 
told the old attendant who had come overseas 
with her that she doubted if any princesses of 
blood royal had such jewels, but King Vanhuy- 
sen said those would not cast a shadow beside 
such as his own wife should wear. 

From the moment this gilded youth arrived Lou- 
ise felt it unnecessary to keep her eyes on Roger 
as Sefore; she gave herself up to her idea. She 

“kept Marie by her side with the new lover; she 
lost no chance of letting the girl see the value 
of money, and what such money could do for 
her in Europe, of letting the young man see the 
value of noble titles and long descent, and what 
it was to outstrip a world of ‘rivals, and make 
his wife of the daughter of a line of kings. There 
were, in very reality, no kings in the business ; the 
Baroness Marie's grandfather had been ennobled 
for some menial service rendered privately. 

One day, at length, Louise said to Roger, who 
had been rather grand, gloomy, and peculiar of 
late: “‘ You will be glad to know that the Baroness 
Marie has accomplished her errand in America, 
She is going back the wife of King Vanhuysen— 
if we will give her her wedding. Itis a pity that 
she must take the young man as well as his pos- 
sessions, but we have nothing unalloyed in this 
world, And perhaps she loves him.” 

“She loves him,” said Roger. And there was 
a grave accent in his tone that made Louise’s 
heart leap for joy. The young baroness had, 
then, at any rate, no compact of a common sorrow 
with Roger, of a common necessity of fate ; there 
was no secret understanding; there had been 
none. She had merely played with him for want 
of better amusement. And he— 

The young baroness was not a dilatory person, 
when awake to her own advantage; three weeks 
from that time there was a bridal under the 
Adriance roof, and bidding good-by to little 
Agnes for the present, she took herself and her 
winnings to the other side of the Atlantic. But 
what a gay chain of festivities they were that 
succeeded that wedding! balls and breakfasts, 
dinners and dances, rides and revels, all on a 
minor scale, but all immensely pleasurable, they 
said ; a confusion, too, of sweet cries and voices, 
singing, laughing, and exclaiming, sounds of idle 
empty joy bubbling over with the mere content 
of being, without thought, without anything but 
sensation; a confusion of lovely colors, of oval 
cheeks, of. glancing eyes, of waving locks, of 
smiles and dimples, and always, always laughter. 
One day Roger said: ‘“‘Good heavens, Louise, is 
this anything but a pandemonium of youth, an 
absolute surfeit of beauty? And as for blondes 
—I declare, Louise, your dark skin, your dark 
eyes, are a resting-place for the weary sight. Do 
you know, though you are twice their age, you 
are lovelier to me than all of them together? 
Surely our own wedding shall be as still as this 
has been noisy.” 

“They are rather a company of blondes,” said 
Louise, with a flush on her dark cheek ; “‘ but pret- 
ty blondes. And I’m sure they’re entertaining.” 

“Entertaining! What are you talking of? 
Measure them by any purely intellectual stand- 
ard, and they are all but imbecile. Have you 
heard a new thing, a wise thing, a brilliant thing, 
said in all this time ?” 

“Oh, nobody expects that. Why should we, 
from people without genius or experience? To 
tell the truth, I myself never did fancy the callow 
green of May; I like my summer in the deep 
royal greens of June; and after forty years of 
my own experience, the experiences of those of 
my own years interest me more than the gushes 
of intuition and expectation. There is something 
sad, too, about all their expectation. It is such 
an illusion—a sort of splendid ghost.” 

“Have you found it so, Louise?” said Roger, 
with a singular gravity. 

“34 Why should I? Have I had much but 





happiness? Have you ever failed me? Have I 
not had the truest, the most faithful, the most 
loving of lovers? Has his heart ever wandered 
from me? Has—” 

“Stop, stop, Louise. His heart is yours.” 

And looking into the glowing eyes, the sad face, 
the open arms, she knew he spoke the truth. But 
remembering all she had gone through in order 
to win it back from its errantry, all she must go 
through in apprehension and dread and recollec- 
tion at the sight of the next fair face, her own 
heart beat in her throat, and her breath came 
like a flame. Never could she be quite sure of 
Roger again. Never could she know but that for 
the active work—for which she detested herself— 
she might have lost him altogether. Hers with 
the sense of the same indissoluble bonds he never 
could be again. The solid ground had trembled 
under her feet; the goodness had gone out of her 
life. She had her idol still, but she had seen his 
feet of clay. No, never could she be quite sure 
of Roger again. She was sure, absolutely sure, 
of nothing save and except the grave at last; and 
even in that first faint reflection of old happiness 
she was not sure but she preferred and longed 
for the grave, for her heart and her soul were 
tired. And gazing at Roger, ready to take life 
up with new zest, on the lookout for fresh en- 
joyments, and recalling the agonies of this fatal 
year, she did not dare ask herself—lest even in 
her joy she visited him with contempt—how far 
“his slight, free, loose, and incapacious soul” were 
worth it all. She only knew she loved him, and 
loving him, that she was part of the contempt and 
triviality and change, slight soul and all. 





LUSTRA PAINTING. 


FPXHIS new and popular kind of decorative art 

is quite effective, and is easily learned. The 
painting is done on plush which has been pre- 
pared especially for the work by crushing or, as 
we might say, inlaying the design in the material. 
Plush in its original condition is one of the most 
unsatisfactory of all fabrics to paint upon, be- 
cause of its pile or long nap, but in the process of 
inlaying the design the parts which are to receive 
the paint are changed to a smooth and easy sur- 
face to work upon. 

The design being already prepared and exe- 
cuted in the material, there is, of course, no draw- 
ing to be done; the work is to cover certain parts 
of the design with paint, printed directions for 
which accompany the designs, telling which colors 
to use for the different parts and how to apply 
them. 

The paints are mixed with the medium which 
accompanies them. Mix but a small quantity 
of paint at a time, as follows: pour a few drops 
of medium into a tinting saucer, and add the 
bronze ; it will be impossible to give the exact 
proportions—a little experience will be the best 
teacher. The mixture should be quite thin, that 
is, the medium must not be made thick with 
bronze, but only enough added so that when ap- 
plied to a fabric it will sparsely cover the design 
and allow the material to show through. This is 
desirable for producing certain effects. A second 
application or painting will completely cover any 
parts requiring to be fully covered. 

One great trouble with beginners is that they 
use too much bronze in mixing, and load it on to 
the design. This has a tendency to destroy the 
effects which these colors are intended to pro- 
duce. It is possible that some may prefer the 
loading process; it will require no especial in- 
structions. Our object is to avoid it, as the beau- 
ty of lustra colors is their iridescence, and to 
preserve this requires as much care in mixing 
them as in laying them on. All of the materials 
required for doing inlaid painting, including plush 
designs, may be had at the leading art stores. 





AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


HAKESPEARE’S “ All the world’s a stage” 

never seemed so true as now. For surely the 
world is stage-struck. Women and men of wealth 
actually pay managers for the privilege of ap- 
pearing in subordinates parts. Thus the usual 
conditions are reversed—the actor paying the 
manager a salary. A manager who advertises 
for a dozen supers will find his office besieged 
by a small army. We know that recently when 
an actress who trains children for the stage in- 
serted an advertisement for children to appear in 
a spectacular production, the line of applicants 
extended from her office down two flights of stairs 
out into the street and one block along the side- 
walk. In the line were farmers from Long Isl- 
and and New Jersey who had brought their chil- 
dren with them. As this universal enthusiasm 
for the stage has to find some outlet, there is great 
activity in amateur theatrical circles. Private 
theatricals are being “gotten up” all over the 
country, and as the originators of the entertain- 
ments through which so many hours can be made 
to pass pleasantly often find themselves embar- 
rassed for want of experience, some practical 
hints on the subject of amateur theatricals may 
prove timely. 

There is one point beyond which every one 
who desires to take part in amateur theatricals 
must pass before he can become at all useful on 
the amateur stage: he must be satisfied that he 
is not a Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, or Richard 
III. An amateur who thinks he can play Ham- 
let will more than likely make a failure of the 
part of the butler whose duty consists merely in 
announcing some visitor. But if common-sense 
has triumphed over vanity, he may be made 
available in some bright comedy part. The same 
applies to women. Let them divest themselves 
of the idea that they were born to shine as Juliet 
or Desdemona, and they may become shining 
lights in some amateur dramatic organization. 

The principal amateur theatrical organizations 
in New York and vicinity have risen from very 





humble beginnings. Usually two bright people 
in some “ set” conceive the idea of acting togeth- 
er in some little two-character farce. They made 
a success and repeated the performance. Then 
a third congenial spirit appeared on the scene, 
and a three-character play was successfully giv- 
en. These three were joined by others, aud so a 
strong company was gradually formed. 

The first act on the part of any of our readers 
who desire to get up amateur theatricals should 
be the selection of a manager. To him should 
be given the authority of a despot. If he as- 
signs a butler’s part to the man who aspires to 
play Hamlet, or the part of a chamber-maid to 
the woman who thinks herself a born Juliet, 
these members of the company should consent 
without a murmur. If they are cissatistied, let 
them prove to the manager that they are worthy 
of better tasks by performing those allotted to 
them remarkably well. Above all, let them, and, 
indeed, every member of the company, reflect that 
no part is so small but that it is worth doing 
well. Schumann said that if every violinist wanted 
to play first fiddle, there would be no orchestra. 
This remark can readily be adapted to amateur 
theatricals. Unqualified obedience to the man- 
ager is therefore a cardinal rule. 

The manager must be decisive and inflexible. 
His duties almost suggest themselves. He must 
cast the piece. In so doing he must be careful 
not to favor members of the company who hap- 
pen to be his especial friends, at the expense of 
others. In distributing the parts he should con- 
sider the temperaments of the actors at his dis- 
posal, and fit each as far as possible with a char- 
acter which reflects his peculiar temperament. 
We advise managers to fight shy of the mimic. 
He is as much to be avoided as the amateur Ham- 
lets. The manager must call rehearsals, correct 
errors in readings, gestures, and groupings, let 
the ambitious down a peg or two, see that the 
“ properties” are in their right places, and that 
the stage is correctly set,and perform other du- 
ties which will readily suggest themselves to even 
an inexperienced manager as matters progress. 

If the house in which the performance is to be 
given has two rooms adjoining with folding-doors 
between them, one room can be utilized as the 
stage, and the doors will take the place of a cur- 
tain. Should only one room be at the company’s 
disposal, it should be divided off by a proscenium 
into auditorium and stage. This proscenium cat 
easily be made of three pieces—a deal as long as 
the width of the room and suspended across it near 
the ceiling by a hook in each wall, the end of each 
hook fitting in a hole drilled in each end of the 
deal; and two uprights supporting the deal and 
resting firmly on the floor. The uprights should 
be five feet from the wall on either side, the 
space between each upright and the wall being 
filled up by richly colored calico, or any thicker 
material hung in folds from the top piece. These 
spaces on either side form the wings, behind 
which the actors can conceal themselves when off 
the stage. Uprights and top piece can be effect- 
ively decorated with wall-paper bordering. Any 
shade-hanger can arrange the curtain. A por- 
tiére will do as well. For the foot-lights procure 
tin reflectors. 

Have at least one door leading into that por- 
tion of the room divided off for the stage; and 
in the left-hand corner have a chair, and, if space 
permits, a table for the prompter. If your stage 
is small, select a piece with few characters, because 
otherwise the stage will become too crowded. 

A firm in New York which supplies amateurs 
with plays and otherwise fits them out has sev- 
eral sets of scenes painted on paper, including a 
garden, a forest, a drawing-room, and a cottage 
interior, There can also be obtained separately 
a door, a window, and a fire-place. With the ad- 
dition jof some wall-paper a room scene could 
easily be constructed from these. But perhaps 
there is in the company some one who has a 
knack at painting. He can make himself very 
useful. Let him take unbleached calico or light 
canvas, whitewash it, and with due regard to 
the dimensions of the stage and the directions in 
the play, sketch out his scene in charcoal, after- 
ward filling in the colors, avoiding all detailed 
work, and carrying out his design boldly and free- 
ly, no matter how inartistic it may look near by. 
Just as there must be a certain exaggeration of 
voice and gesture on the stage, so the scenery, 
to be effective, must be painted in an exag- 
gerated manner. Thus a design of a Persian 
rug painted boldly on canvas will, on the stage, 
look more like a Persian rug than the original 
article. The artist should not paint too much 
perspective in back scenes, as the actors would 
look ridiculously gigantic against such back- 
grounds. They would apparently be able to 
mount the highest steeples with one step. Nor 
should strips of blue sky be fixed across a small 
stage; for the actors’ heads should not seem to 
be almost in the clouds. 

Stage illusions and effects are produced on the 
amateur stage by the same methods as on the 
professional stage. In addition to the foot-lights, 
others must be placed near the wings ; and in ad- 
dition to the white glasses for the latter lights, 
blue glasses for moonlight, yellow for sunlight, 
and rose-colored for sunset effects should be pro- 
vided. Strips of these can lie on the stage be- 
hind the foot-lights, and be raised as occasion re- 
quires. For thunder, shake a thin sheet of tin 
iron, lightning having been produced by throwing 
powdered resin through a candle flame. 

Here are some more directions from a profes- 
sional: The noise of rain is produced by means of 
a long narrow box, crossed with irregular parti- 
tions, in which about halfa pint of pease are con- 
fined ; by reversing the ends of this box rapidly 
or otherwise the due effect is obtained. A erash, 
or the noise of breaking open a door, is produced 
by means of a large watchman’s rattle swung 
round briskly once or twice. The noise of break- 
ing windows or the smash of crockery, which is 
often required in a farce, may be produced by 





means of pieces of tin in a basket, the lid of 
which is fastened down, and when the noise is 
wanted, the basket is dashed down or shaken. 

How to make up and how to dress in costume 
plays are subjects which would take up each an 
article, so we must refer the reader to books on 
these subjects, more especially to those publish- 
ed by French & Son, New York, whose catalogue 
would be interesting reading for any one about 
to go into private theatricals. Be sure to secure 
the services of a good prompter. He is often 
the most important member of the company. 

Here are some good plays for amateurs. Two 
characters: A Morning Call, a brisk little play, 
the scene of which is laid in a drawing-room (we 
once saw it played under the title An Hvening 
Call, because the lady who took the heroine want- 
ed to display a new evening dress); Love and 
Rain, an effective comedy. Three characters: 
Box and Coz, requiring two low comedians and 
one old woman; The Victor Vanquished, a dressy 
drawing-room play. Four characters: Betsy Ba- 
ker, a capital farce, containing besides the well- 
known title réle, the favorite character of Mous- 
er. Five characters: Cool as a Cucumber, a 
bright drawing-room farce. Six characters: A 
Loan of a Lover ; A Wonderful Woman. Be- 
fore your first rehearsal read Hamlet’s advice to 
the players. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Have your jacket-basque and drapery of 
smooth cloth, with a skirt of velvet or plush. Then 
rut i? on the cloth jacket, and have it warmly inter- 
ined. 

Sreriine.—Smooth cloth has proved to be more 
popular than bouclé cloth for church and visiting cos- 
tumes, but if you prefer bouclé cloth, use it for a jack- 
et, vest, and panels, with smooth cloth basque and long 
drapery. Consult your Manners and Social Usages for 
all points of etiquette. 

A. N. M.—A Prince Albert coat is full dress for the 
daytime; a swallow-tail coat is full dress for evening. 
Striped trousers are preferred to black with Prince Al- 
bert coats. 

A. B. C.—A black velvet pointed bodice with square 
half-low neck and elbow sleeves, and a short full gath- 
ered skirt of yellow surah with a wide black velvet 
band around it, will be pretty fora gypsy dresa. Wear 
red stockings, and a red neckerchief pinned in three- 
cornered shape around the shoulders. Then have a 
soft felt wide-brimmed hat worn far back on the head. 
Simpler materials, such as Turkey red cotton, or the 
striped silk and wool used for Balmoral ‘skirts, would 
be more suitable than the rich velvet you wish to use. 
Red, black, and yellow must be combined in such a 
dress. 

Mrs. J. R. F.—Rug canvas can not be had wider 
than one and a half yards, but at the art stores it is 
sewed together or “ spliced” by lapping for larger rugs. 

Don't Know.—Silk plush is most used for hand- 
some cloaks. Mohair plush wears so well that econo- 
mists prefer it for furniture coverings. 

Marevenitre.—If you want thin curtains, get some 
pretty Madras muslin that has green in it, but also 
rose, cream, Olive, and red ; if you want thick curtains, 
get olive or dull red Turcoman. A well-fitted jacket 
of cloth or a very short plush mantle would suit you. 
You will find your other questions answered in Man- 
ners and Social Usages. 

Avevetus.—You can wear your dress as it is with- 
out remodelling. 

A. R 


. M.—You did not send blnesample. The style 
you suggest for your dress is good. he V neck is 


preferable to the square. Bias folds and linen collars 
are most used, but narrow frills are still very stylish, 
and many prefer them. Metal dog-collars are worn, 
but those of beads and velvet are better. Stitched 
backs are only on travelling and shopping gloves; 
plain kid, whether dressed or undressed, is used for 
visits and more ceremonious occasions 

Doustine Sussoriser.—Make side panels that meet 
at the belt of the striped part of your goods, opening 
over lengthwise pleats of plain blue serge. Then have 
the stripes falling in pleats down the middle of the 
back, and the plain in wide pleats for the spaces be- 
tween on back and sides. Drape short panels of the 
Stripes across the front and sides, or else have large 
square side pockets with three great buttons on each. 
Blue basque with striped vest. Blue jacket with black 
marten fur. The Norfolk jacket and hood is not un- 
suitable for a young married lady, but is not “‘ dressy.” 
A small felt bonnet with velvet bow and strings, partly 
biue and partly red, should be worn with this suit. 

Srrancer.—Send to this office—Harper & Brothers 
—for a copy of Manners and Social Usagea, which will 
be mailed you on receipt of $1. Put a border of olive- 
colored plush one-fourth of a yard wide around your 
table cover. 

A Viorim.—A swallow-tail coat should never be 
worn in the daytime. At an “afternoon home wed- 
ding,” or any other wedding in the daytime, the bride- 
groom should wear a black Prince Albert frock-coat, 
black vest, and dark gray trousers. Do not say black 
** pants.” 

Gyvsy.— Boys one year old wear white muslin slips. 
Those three years old wear one-piece frocks of white 
= or white cloth, or else blue or brown cloth, or 
lack or brown velvet or velveteen. A kilt skirt sew- 
ed to a waist of silesia, a short-waisted cut-away jack- 
et, and vest may also be worn at three years of age. 

Petite Brunetrre.—Children a year old wear caps 
either of tucked and embroidered French muslin with 
a quilted silk inside cap, or elxe of white plush or cloth 
with a high Normandy crown. Give your husband a 
seal with his initials, or a pair of sleeve-buttons, or a 
seal-skin turban, or a favorite book. 

B. B.—Children will wear black stockings with any 
dress, or else dark-colored stockings to match an out- 
side coat. Make worsted dresses for a girl of seven 
yeurs in the peasant style or the English design illus- 
trated in the last number of the Bazar, and let the skirt 
extend just below the knees. 

Stranpisu.—Read reply just given “B. B.” Get a 
plain black velvet basque, made single-breasted, with 
some jet ornaments on the front. The blue velvet 
basque, or else one of red velvet, will be pretty with 
black silk. 

MarGaret.—You can retain white muslin slips for 
your boy of two years, and have a white Astrakhan 
coat and turban, or you can use colored cashmeres in 
princesse dresses with kilt pleats across the back and 
sacque fronts. See late designs of tailor dresses in the 
Bazar with Astrakhan or black fox trimmings. 

E. D. P.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress. Brown or green broadcloth trimmed with nat- 
ural beaver for the brown, and black Astrakhan or 
black fox fur for the green, would be suitable for the 
design you mention. 

Marena.—Send your velvet to a professional clean- 
er, and let him tell you whether he can remedy it or 
not. The best firms who do that sort of work will tell 
you whether they are sure that they can remedy it, or 
they will say it must be done at your risk. 

Burrato,.—Smooth cloths, plain, checked, or striped, 
are preferred for Newmarkets. A short crimson vel- 
vet mantie would be suitable for you bordered with 
brown feathers or with black fur. 

Brooape.—Take the skirt of your brocaded polo- 
naise and add it to that of your skirt to make long 
low drapery nearly covering the foundation skirt. 
Then have a basque of plain velvet. For your boy of 
four years get a large felt hat with a cord around it, or 
else a ‘T'am o’ Shanter cap; have it dark brown; and 
get a checked homespun coat to cover him from neck 
to ankles. For your girl of three years have a dark 
brown or dull red plush or cloth Normandy cap and a 
short-waisted coat of the same. 













































Enouiisu Homespun Repincorr 


Astrakhan Cloth Mantle. 


Tats comfortable winter mantle is of fine brown Astrakhan 
cloth trimmed with borders of dyed beaver. It is quite short 
at the back, 
but consider- 
ably longer 
where the 
fronts are pro- 
longed to form 
two leaf- 
shaped points, 
The sleeves 
and the upper 
front edge 
have  projec- 
tions of dark 
brown plush, 
and the fur 
bands are 
placed along 
all the edges. 


English 
Homespun 
Redingote. 






Fig. 1.—PasseMenTerie 
PLaque.—Hatr Size. 


Srripep Eng- 
lish homespun 
cloth in russet 
red and brown 
tints is the ma- 
Fig. 5.—Bronze Cioak terial for this 

Borron,—Hae Size. long cloak. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Furnitvre Frincr 
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Fig. 3.—PasseMENTERIE Ciasp.—Hatr Size. 


The front is pleated, the folds spreading outward toward the bot- 
tom. The baek of the skirt is also full, and where it is joined to 
the waist the cloak is encircled by a girdle of thick cord ornament- 
ed with large olive-shaped pendants. Plaques with similar pend- 
ants are placed at the throat, waist, and wrists. 


Passementerie Plaques and Buttons.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tae plaques which are shown in reduced size in Figs. 1 and 2 
are of satin cord passementerie with acorn-shaped pendants. They 
are placed in various positions upon the waist and skirt of costumes 
and wrappings. A clasp to match for the throat or waist is shown 
in Fig. 3. Figs. 4 and 5 are cloak buttons—Fig. 4 a Japanese but- 
ton in dull and burnished metal, and Fig. 5 a medallion button with 
an open-worked rim. 


Grenadine and Satin Evening Dress. 

Tur open panier polonaise of this dress is of yellow satin with 
orange stripes. The sleeves, vest, and skirt, which together are 
arranged to produce the effect of an entire under-dress under the 
striped over-dress, are of yellow plush-figured grenadine with the 
figures outlined in topaz beads. A pointed gorget at the neck, the 
cuffs of the elbow sleeves, and the low belt are made of dark orange 
velvet. 

Crochet Furniture Fringes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tnesx fringes can be worked either with macramé twine or with 
Germantown or double crewel wool, according to the purpose which 
they are intended to fill. 

Fig. 1, as here illustrated, has a crochet heading in écru twine 
with tassels of écru and brown attached to the points. The head- 
ing is worked in lengthwise rows as follows: 1st row.—Make 8 
chain stitches, connect to the Ist of them, * 6 single crochet 
around the nearest 4 of the 7 chain, 7 chain, connect to the last 
single, 3 single around the nearest 2 of the preceding 7 chain, 4 
chain, connect to the 3d of the preceding 6 single, 6 single around 
the previous 4 chain, 3 single around the next 2 of the previous 
7 chain, 7 chain, connect to the last single, 3 single around the 
nearest 2 of the preceding 7 chain, 4 chain, connect to the 6th of 
the last 6 single, 3 single around the nearest 2 of the preceding 4 


Astrakuan CLoTH MantTLe 


GRENADINE AND Satin EventnG Dress. 


chain, 4 chain, connect to the 3d of the preceding 6 single, 6 
single around the preceding 4 chain, 3 single around the re- 
maining 2 of the 2d 4 chain from the last, 3 single around 


the next 2 of the 
last 7 chain, 7 
chain, connect 
to the last sin- 
gle; repeat from 
x. Along the 
straight side of 
the 1st row work 
the 2d row. A 
single around 
the last single 
that is worked 
around the next 
7 chain in the Ist 
row, 4 chain, go- 
ing back over 
the 4 chain pass 
] and work 1 sin- 
gle and 2 double 
crochet on the 
other 3; repeat. 
The tassels are 
fastened on and 
between the 
points, 

Fig. 2 is work- 
ed in crosswise 
rows. Begin 
with 9 chain 









Fig. 2.—PasseMenrTenix 
Piraque.—Har Size 


Fig. 4.—Bronze Cioak 
Bourron.—Har Size. 





Fig. 2.—Crocnet Forniturk Frince. 
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stitches, 2 double crochet, separated by 3 chain, on the Ist of the 
9 chain. 1st row.—Turn, 5 chain, 1 double around the 3 chain, 
8 chain, 9 double around the chain after the next double. 2d 
row.—A point, for which work 4 chain, and going back over them 
pass 1 and work 1 single, 1 short double, and 1 double on the 
other 8, then 1 double on the following 3d double in the last row; 
repeat this twice, then 6 chain, a double around the next 3 chain, 
3 chain, a double around the following 5 chain. 
peat these 2 rows. Along the other edge is a row in tinselled 
cord consisting of 3 chain and a single by turns. 
ored cord and tinsel are attached to the points, 





Woot anp Vetvet Basgur CorsaGe. 


Cloth and Plush Basque 
Corsage. 

Tue fronts of this cloth basque 
are made to outline a round jack- 
et that opens upon. a deeply 
pointed vest. The left side of 
the front has a projecting tab, 
which is buttoned across the vest 
to the right side. A plush re- 
vers is on each side, and the cloth 
cuffs have a narrow band of 
plush. The back terminates in 
a short pleated postilion. 


Wool and Velvet Basque 
Corsage. 

Tuts basque for a woollen dress 
has a narrow plastron of velvet 
and a single revers on the left 
side, made of the woollen stuff 
faced with velvet, which is caught 
back on the left front with nar- 
row tabs of velvet fastened down 
by metal buttons. A metal clasp 
is on the high velvet collar, and 
the sleeves have velvet cuffs and 
tabs. 

House Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The full pleated skirt 
of this tan-colored silk dress has 
a narrow tablier of flowered bro- 
cade showing an India red design 
upon a tan-colored ground. The 
basque is short and pointed, with 
a full silk plastron, and a taper- 
ing bodice front of India red vel- 
vet. The sleeves are slightly 
full, with brocade facings and 
velvet cuffs. From beneath the 
waist on the sides issue bouffant 
paniers, which terminate in a 
long sash bow on the back. 

Fig. 2.—The short basque and 
the drapery of this dress are of 
vermicelli-figured Havana brown 
cloth. The basque has a high 
collar and cuffs of plush-striped 
wool; it is fastened on the left 
side with large olive-shaped but- 
tons. The skirt is of Havana 
brown cloth that is woven with 
horizontal stripes of dark red and 
old-gold plush. 


Peacock-feather Hand 
Screen. 

Tue fan which forms the foun- 
dation for this screen is first cov- 
ered with white foundation lining 
on both sides, A rim of stout 
card-board is mounted around the 
edge, and upon this the peacock 
eye feathers are pasted close to- 
gether on both sides. On one 
side of the fan a plush panel is 
mounted, which is decorated with 
a floral design worked in satin 
stitch with silk and outlined with 
couched metallic cord. The space 
below this panel is covered with 


Continue to re- 


Tassels of col- 
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PEACOCK-FEATHER Hanp ScREEN. 


shirred old-gold satin. The other side of the fan is entire- 
ly covered with shirred satin, and a puff of the satin is 
around the top of the handle, which is covered with smooth 
satin below. A thick silk cord finishes the edges, and is 
wound and tied about the handle. 





THE HILL HORSE. 
N watching the poor hill horse, who never seems to en- 
joy immunity from a long or short pull up a hill, and 
knows little of the level road, we are often reminded of cer- 
tain human entities who trudge the same weary round of up- 
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HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Si1x anp Brocape Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Fiaurep aNp Pivsa-strirep CLotnH Dress. candle”—meaning with his fi 
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hill work, with no let-up and no change, who are perpetually 
climbing hills, and leaving the plains and ple 


pleasant vallevs for 


others to traverse, who take all the burdens on themselves 

and leave all the recreation for their neighbors, or those oth- 
, 

any fauit of their 

own, people whose part in life seems always to be the diffieult 

and tiresome, who are obliged to do the things others shirk, 


ers upon whom the burdens fall, without 


who are expected to fetch and carry while others play, and 
who are supposed to find the same pleasure in this ré/e that 
others discover in an easier part. ‘“ She loves responsibility,” 
says one; “it is her meat and drink.” “She would not live 


Cioran anp PiusH Basque CorsacGe. 


a year without a difficulty to over- 
come,” echoes another; and so 
they allow her to enjoy a monopoly 
of both, with a feeling as if they 
were rather indulgent, on the 
whole. It is so much pleasanter 
to believe that people love their 
burdens and responsibilities, when 
we do not propose to share the m, 
and perhaps meditate imposing 
some of our own upon them simply 
as a kindness. There are some 
people who begin very early to 
carry their loads up the hilly 
places of life When we see the 
eldest child, not much more than 
lf, carrying and pro 
tecting a younger one, defending 
her rights, fighting her battles. or 


a baby herse 


taking upon herself domestic cares 
and anxieties prematurely, we 
know that she belongs to the race 


whose lines seem to be cast at the 
bottom of the bill, and whose part 
it is to climb the same weary em 
inence day by day without any 
variation of the route. Some peo- 


ple are constitutionally fitted for 
this task, perhaps; they make light 
of it, and accomplish it without 
any visible effort; their tempera- 
ment leads them in this direction, 
and they take every labor and 
hardship for granted, as if there 
were no way to avoid or evade 
them: they do not appear to look 
or ask for anything easier, and 
might, perhaps, be out of their 
sphere in any even path; they 
move with cheerfulness and alacri- 
ty, and who knows if they have 
not found a wider prospect along 
the ascending way, and if they do 
not gain in experience what they 
lose in comfort and ease? At the 
Same time their sisters travel the 
same route grudgingly, and make 
the welkin ring with their tribula- 
tions, thinking, perhaps, to scare 
Destiny by their groans into mak- 
ing happier terms with them. 


A WORD ABOUT 
SNUFFERS. 

T a certain Christmas-tide, ear- 

A ly in the sixteenth century, a 
little English maiden, known in his- 
tory as the Princess Mary, re eived, 
among other gifts from royalty and 
nobility, a pair of silver snuffers : 
this indicates the point of luxury 
then reached among the grandees 
of the period “Centuries later 
they became common,” SO record 
has it, “in the Northern coun- 
tries.” It is written of Gustavus 
Adolphus that, in reply to one of 
his officers who had said that “he 
never knew what fear was,” he 
said, “Then you never sniffed a 


vers, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. Parmeter, Toledo, O., says: ‘I have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents.”—{Adv.]} 





“NO PHYSIC, SIR, IN MINE!” 

A @oop story comes from a boys’ boarding-school in 
“ Jersey.” The diet was monotonous and constipating, 
and the learned Principal decided to introduce some 
old-style physic in the apple-sauce, and await the happy 
results. One bright lad, the smartest in school, dis- 
covered the secret mine in his sauce, and, pushing back 
his plate, shouted to the pedagogue, ‘‘ No physic, sir, 
in mine, My dad told me to use nuthin’ but Dr. Pierce’s 
* Pleasant Purgative Pellets,’ and they are a-doing their 
duty like a charm!” They are anti-bilious, and purely 
vegetable.—[Adv. } 





HOW WOMEN WOULD VOTE 
Wexner women allowed to vote, every one in the land 
who has used Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescription ” 
would vote it to bean unfailing remedy for the diseases 
peculiar to her sex. By druggists.—{ Adv.) 





IN ONE NIGHT, 

Curietarns, Chapped Hands, and light Cutaneous Af- 
fections are cured by Créme Simon. Recommended by 
all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every lady of 
fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes the skin, 
and gives a velvety appearance. J. Simon, 36 Rue de 
Provence, Paris. Depot at Park & Titroxp’s, New 
York.—{Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LIS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
‘ BAKER’S 


>... Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent.a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


The latest novelty in decoration, is described and illus- 
trated in SUPPLEMENT No. 4 to 


Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. 1st), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN -WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 











* 











Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
etc., etc. 


Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our fall Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 22 large pages,andover 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West l4th Street, NEW YORK. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 







SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
jiration, prevents 
tound Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Sup- Z 
porter for Ladies. Nos 
1arness —simple—un- © 













/ like all others. All : 

sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


PU CONDENSED” 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terms, references, &c., address 

“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian's BpociBe is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al) an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arm, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 





THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A Great Preserver of Health. 


| Absolutely Pure. 
| 
| 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’sS 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 







ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor 
§ silver enters its composition; it produces 
every shade, is immediate and lasting, 
odorless and stainless. 

Price, $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00. Send for 
circulars, 

Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 West 28d Street. 





Single | 
Send | 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y.. 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Elberon Fine Twill’ Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteens 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 








TRADE MARK? 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
rfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended 4 ag ge 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 


Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


WOMAN WANTED sieicsss 
for our business ia her local- 


Responsible house. References exchanged. Address at 


GAY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 





























A SPECIALTY 


pen N\ 
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De 





and best Austral 
and beaut 


ian wool, 


shades of black. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 
a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


They are always the same in a weight, 


None genuine unless rolled on 














C. C. SHAYNE’S 


NEW FASHIONS IN 


Seal-skin Garments, 





No. 1. 
Seal-skin Sacque. 
Perfect Fitting. 


No. 2. 
Seal-skin Newmarket. 
Perfect Fitting. 

52 to 56 inches long, 
Plain or Trimmed. 





No. 4. 
Seal-skin Matinee. 
The most Popular Short 
Wrap, Trimmed with 
Sable or Black Lynx. 


No. 3. 
Seal-skin Paletot. 
52 to 56 inches long. 
A Gracefuland Easy 
Fitting Garment, 
Greatly Admired. 








No. 5. 
Seal-skin Speranea. 
A very Stylish Gar- 
ment for Stout Ladies. 
Trimmed with Fur 
Balls 


No. 6. 
Seal Ulster. 
Otter Trimmed. 
52 to 57 inches long. 





No. 7. 
Seal Visite. 
Very Popular with 
Young Ladies. 


No. 8. 
Seal-skin Alexandria. 
Sable Tail Trimmed. 

The most Elegant Fur 


Garment Manufactured. 
These styles are the newest and most popular for the 
season. They are made of best quality, London-dressed 


Alaska Seals, elegantly finished and retailed at manu- 
facturers’ lowest cash prices. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. SHAYND, Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, New York. 
Chicago Agency, 141 State Street. 
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mbroidered Handkerchiels 


FROM THE 


BANKRUPT STOCK 


M. C, WARREN, Importer, 


We have bought at an EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE for cash, the CREAM of 
M. C. Warren’s stock of FINE EMBROID- 
ERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
white, and black, and offer at a great sacrifice, 


in colors, 


2583 doz. at 29c. each. 
3859 doz. at 33c. each. 
4825 doz. at 47c. each. 
2634 doz. at 59c. each. 


CHOICE GOODS; BANKRUPT 
PRICES; JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

N. B.—Orders should be sent early to avoid 
the rush of the Holiday Season. 








Le Boutillier pod a 
_ Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 





IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND snr 
ERS OF FASHION IN SEAL AND FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS, DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THE GRANDES T DISPLAY EVER 
EXHIBITED TO THE PUBLIC, EMBRACING: 
Seal-skin Dolmans. 
Seal-skin Paletots. 
Seal-skin Newmarkets. 
Seal-skin Pelisses. 
Seal-skin Sacques. 
Seal-skin Visites. 
Seal-skin Wraps. 


THE SAME DESIGNS IN SEA L-PLUSH AND 
BROCADES, TRIMMED AND PLAIN MINK 
AND ERMINE LINED CIRCULARS, 
DOLMANS, AND NEWMARKETS, FUR 
AND SILK LINED. SHOULDER CAPES IN 
SEAL-SKIN, OTTER, BLACK Fox, 
LYNX, BEAVER, &c., FUR AND SILK LINED. 
LADIES’ COLLARS and CUFFS, STOLES 
AND MUFFS; GENTLEMEN'S CAPS, 
COLLARS, and GLOVES; COACHMEN’S 
CAPES, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, AND 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF SLEIGH 
ROBES. ALSO, NOVELTIES IN MATS 
FOR HALLS AND PARLORS. FUR TRIM- 
MUEINGS IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES. 

ALL GOODS MANUFACTURED ON THE PREM- 
ISEs, UNDER OUR IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION, 
IN A STYLE WHICH HAS GIVEN TO OUR 
HOUSE THE REPUTATION IT SO JUSTLY MER- 
ITS AS THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION IN PRICE, 
QUALITY, AND FIT. ALL GOODS 
WARRANTED, 


449 BROADWAY 


AND 2% MERCER ST., FOUR DOORS BELOW 
GRAND ST. 


NEW ENGLISH BANG, 


PATENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STYLE OF ENGLISH BANG, PATENT- 
ED. FOR LADIES’ HAIR. NOT TOO CURLY, ONLY 
JUST CURLY ENOUGH TO LOOK NATURAL 

ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 

brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 


$2.50ayear. G. R. HALM, Art Manager 
9 East 17th Street, New York 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPIN 


taste, &c., without char, oi, 
address MISS A. BO 











In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
Forcircular, references, &c., 
280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


M ME. FRANCIS? ‘PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of sy Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
a speci Tae or or particolars aud reference address 
YD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 








SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James MecCresry & C0. 


Are now offering the residue of their Fall and 
Winter Importations of Rich Silks and Velvets, 
for Street, Evening, and Reception Costumes, at 
a notable reduction in price. Also, a very at- 
tractive Stock of Black and Colored Silks and 
Satins, at unusually low prices. 

Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street, 
New York, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 








STAMPING PATTERNS. 
Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beautiful, 


containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 


MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street. 


“FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Labiache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished. and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


ErPrS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces... $12.00 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs 22.00 

Gold-band China Tea Sets,44 pieces, $8.50 ; white 7.50 




























Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 A pe haves 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and lejene.. 20.00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5.00 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
_Sent c. 0. 0. D. or on receipt of P. 0. M. Order. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made ofaegased ousty air, 


charge. 


up, acco! 
Beautifying 
$2; Hair Goods, 





m’fr 

—.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 
“TDHE Best Practical Art Magazine” is 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 382 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticisms, and Ilustrations. Specialties: Home 
Drooration anp Furnisnine (Hzpert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching, Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 
Art Needlework, — in Color. 35 cents a 
number. Specine % cents. Mention Harper's. 

MONTAGU MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenue, New Yorg, 








boneld 
Constable KAS 0 


FINE LACES. 

An elegant assortment of Real 
Laces in Trousseaux, Sets, single 
pieces, and by the yard. Made-up 
Lace Goods in large variety and de- 
sirable styles. A beautiful line of 
Embroidered Gazes and Crepes for 
Evening Dresses, etc. 


Droadway AS 19th ot. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


FANCY-WORK BOOKS 
INGALL } MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 


1885 Edition. 80 Extra Pages. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embroidery), Artistic Needle-work, etc. 
It has 57 Illustrations of Sriroues, including Ken- 
sington, Outline, Satin, 21 New Renaissanor Stircugs 
Srom Paris, etc. Gives a list of the materials used, 
has a fine selection of Fancy-Work Patterns. We send 
this Manuva by mail for 18 two-cent stamps. 
R OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. It 
gives the Correct Colors and Shades for 





Embroidering Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Price, 35c. 
Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted —_ - “* se 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, . . * SS 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, +. es, 


Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, a. “ 2 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, * “ §625c. 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . mt 


25e. 
Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, ““ — 15c. 
2 The retail price of these 9 books is $2. ~<a 


SPECIAL OFFER !—We will send you these 
Books, by mail, for $1.00 and five 2c. stamps. A one the 
free. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


KNAPP’S PAT, ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, - <= $6.50 each. 
Skirt “6 = «© »« 3.00 * 


UNION FORM CO.,, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
buenpenedl ot aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is pe a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorde idney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Price, 50 cts. and 
$1.00 ~~ box. 

SERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J.E. BURNS & CO, 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES & $5.00. 


$2, monthly, w 

eek Ms a 13 colored plates a year. 
D aan: monthly, over 4o designs an issue. 
rees cae the Seema tneens low price 
PIES of the three for soc.; 
particulars in catalogue for ac. In this 
gee - dhestbers get. by actual count, over 
drawings, working patterns, pa nn for painting, em- 
is ery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Ye sie photo- 
gravures; over | 200 reading columns, answers to questions 
practical suggestions, criticism, technical Lncceigy ay an 
news.« (Mention this advertisement & Gilliss 


Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST. $T., NeW YORK. 




















FASHION 
JOURNALS 
All —_— in 
| AA goone 
—<»~> 


D BY Arnoup. Constanir, & Co., J. & C. Jounson, Jas. MoCarrzry & Co., 


ARCADIA. 


“ — OO 


VELVETEEN Costs 1-3 Price of VELVET. 





ALL FIRST-CLASS 
Dry-Goods Dealers 
SELL IT, 


Ls Bovtirirer Baos., Joun E. 


_ pk & Co., Siupson, Caawrosp, & Stupson, Jas.A.Hzaan & Son, H.O’Naiwt & Co., H.C.F. Koon & Son. 








SPECIAL: 


No. 1. IMPORTED BOUCLE 
JACKET, Velvet Collar, bound with Silk 
Braid, superb finish... .... .$9.49 

DOMESTIC BOUCL E J AC KET, 
similar style, double-breasted... . .. $6, 49 

No.2. VELVET BROC ADE Ww RAP, 
lined with Quilted Satin, trimmed with broad 


Russia Hare Pur....... 2... 2600. $14.95 
Same, single, in best Seal Plush...... $2 1.95 


And all the latest styles of imported and domestic 
wraps for Ladies, Misses, and Children, at 
prices, as usual, lower than any other house, 
are sold by 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Dry Goods and General Commission Bavehents, 
30 East l4th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 
A.T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We ney samy all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Bra@pon, 1155 
Broadway, N. Y. Contains valuable information and 





instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale, stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb * L uustra ” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
*Lustra” colors, Sent | Faeu on rece ipt of addre 2n8. 





FILIGR ET FLOWERS, 
THE LATEST CRAZE. 


Used for Decorative purposes in Art Needlework 
Send 15c. for Catalogue, just issued, illustrating all of 
the latest novelties for Christmas Gifts. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR ME, 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Bazaar, 


10 West 14th Street. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Arustrono’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skein;, All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St, » Philade ipbia, Pa. 


WASH SILK. — 


ment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etchine Silk: = the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change . color or injury to the most delica’ 
fabric. Manuf: in America exclusively by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
9 Broadway. New ¥ orks 
Ab whelensls only at { 697 Market St., Phila. * 


METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
_80 North William Street, N. Yu, General Agents. 


500—Prizes to Laties 


For Essays on Christmas Cards, by L. PRANG & CO. 
For particulars, apply to the dealers in cards, or 
direct to L. PR ANG & CO., ‘Boston. — 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dy mpeoeta, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 


CURE". DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 

illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 

_HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Mention this paper. 
Writing thoroughly taugns 

‘SHORTHAN ney malt | or present. 

red all pupils when competen 

Br Sie, We G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, ». ¥ 
PLAYS Dialo; gues, Tableanz, 8 Soden. ¢ etc., for 
4 School Club, and Parlor. est ont. 


Cataloguefree. Tr. 'S. DEN ISON, Chicago, 111. 
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FACETIZ. 


Many years ago an old 
yentleman took tea at 
Mrs. Wealthy’. Her lit- 
tle son, it seems, was 
much disturbed that the 
guest should encircle his 
cup with his hand, and 
kept watching the gen- 
tleman in the hope he 
wonld discover he could 
otherwise useit. Finally, 
much to the embarrass- 
ment of others at table, 
he announced, *“* Mr. Pot- 
ter, that cup’s got a han- 
die.” 

Aunt Maria was not a 
great favorite with the 
children, and an invita- 
tion that she brought one 
morning in person for 
one of the boys to go back 
with her and spend the 
day at the farm did not 
meet with an overenthn- 
siastic = reception from 
any of thore young wor- 
thies 

“I'm thinking that I'd 
better go,” confided Will, 
in an under-tone, to his 
younger brothers. 

“Oh yes, go on,” said 
Dwight, encouragingly ; 
“ perhaps the pig will get 
loose, and then you'll 
have a first-rate time.” 

deietinsecatilbietsiilits 

POETRY VS. CATS. 

“Mamma,” said little 
Edith, * what doyou sup- 
pone it was I heard ery- 
Ing ont in the grass just 
now? Do you think it 
was the flowers I just cut 
the heads off of 2?” 

‘Perhaps it was, dar- 
ling.” 

““No, it wasn’t, mam- 
ma; it was my little 
kitty!” 


neiehdideemerve 

“T dells you vot it is, 
poys,” said Max, as he 
lifted the keg of nails into 
the farmer's wagon ; ‘‘an 
honest tollar is more 
vorth as ai dishovest 
cent,” 


— 

One of the singers at a 
recent funeral was waited 
on bya relative of the de- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE UNPROTECTED 
MIRANDA, “ AUNT ELIZABETH, I HAVE CHANGED MY MIND; AS 
I SHALL AVAIL MYSELF OF HIS KINDLY OFFERED PROTECTION, AS— 


AUNT ELIZABETH (on her favorite topic, speaking to everybody in general). “GIRLS, THERE IS ALTOGETHER TOO MUCH OF THIS ESCOKTING AND 
PROTECTING BUSINESS. IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY, FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS | HAVE FOUND THAT WOMAN IS FULLY CAPABLE OF TAKING CARE 


Mr. VERISOFT HAS OFFERED TO ESCORT ME TO THE LECTURE, I THINK THAT 


OF HERSELF WITHOUT MAN'S BRUTAL INTERFERENCE; IN FACT, THE WORLD WOULD BE MUCH BETTER WITHOUT MEN. BuT IF MR, VERISOFT 
WISHES TO HEAR MARY ANN BLUNT EXPOUND A FEW TRUTHS AND DUMFOUND A FEW LIARS, 1 WILL ESCORT MR. VERISOFT MYSELF. YOU MAY 
STAY AT HOME, MIRANDA.” 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE RECENT CAMPAIGN. 
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ceased, who asked him for 
his bill. 

“There is nothing to 
pay,” replied the man of 
music. “I am always 
willing to help out these 
sad occasions what little 
T can by singing.” 

The relative was visibly 
affected, and said: “ lam 
poor, but I appreciated 
your music, and would be 
glad to do something in 
the way of remuneration. 
But if you won't take 
money, I can only say I 
thank you heartily, and 
hope some day to be able 
to return the compli- 
ment.” 

echeamnpensemeigenitine 

Little Fred had a way 
of using his left hand, and 
consequently often spill- 
ing his milk. His mother, 
who wished to break him 
of the habit, said one day, 
“Now, Fredsie, if you 
spill your milk again, you 
will have to have your 
supper upstairs in the 
nursery.” 

The next night over 
went the milk, and before 
his mother had. a chance 
to speak, the child looked 
up at her brightly, and 
said, ‘Oh, mamma, that 
reminds me of a little 
verse I learned in the 
Bible, ‘My cup runneth 
over.’ ” 


ES eee 
THEY ALL FORGOT. 

“Gents,” shouted a 
small boy, as he poked 
his head into a Fourth 
Avenne street car, “did 
you mail that letter your 
wife gave you this morn- 
ing ?” 

And six men simultane- 
ously pulled the beill-rope 
and hurriedly left the car. 

a es 

Why is a man up atele- 
graph pole like a young 
man trying to raise a 
mustache ?—It is hard 
work to get down. 

ia 

“Oh, see the hole in 
the sky!” cried a little 
boy, noticing the moop 
for the first time. 


No. 1.—Mr. Jones and his umbrella go to a political meeting. No. 2.—He swells with indignation at some of the speeches, No. 3.—And becomes very much excited. No. 4.—He attempts to spread himself, but 
is compelied to shut up. No. 5. —Fiually, in the excitement, he entirely loses his head; No. 6.—And has an encounter with another party, in which some ribs are broken; No. *.—And is taken home a total wreck. 
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—= G RAT- PARKER. 








ELIJAH. “ Say, 


ZEKE. “ YES; SHE'S WUTH ‘BOUT FI’ MILLION.’ 
ELIJAH (surprised). “‘SO MUCH AS DAT?” 
cE. “It's Fi’ MILLION OR FI’ HUNDRED, | DUNNO WICH, BUT I KNOW IT’s NORMOUS 


‘MOUNT.” 


ee hes 





ZEKE, 1 HEAH YO" BRUDDER MARRIED A RICH HEIRESS; AM DAT SO , OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 














{In the Champs Elysées. 


ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (inquiring way). ‘‘ PARDONNEZ MOI, MONSIEUR.” 
FRENCH GENTLEMAN (very politely). ‘‘ CERTAINEMENT, MONSIEUR.” 


TOGETHER. “Goop eRaAcious! {Sonus} is THAT YOU ?” 








